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SLUGGISH, SLOW, BUT A CLIMB. That's the trend for business emerging 


now. Neither recession nor a really lusty boom Is im sight.........eeeeeeeeees 


COMMUNISTS STIR UP TROUBLE AROUND WORLD. Their stepped-up 


drive opens huge new areas of East-West conflict in Latin America and Africa. ... 


NEGRO BOYCOTT .. .. of white retailers puts economic pressure on Southern 


businessmen 


ee 


SPEEDING UP FIRST ATLAS BASES. Construction is months behind schedule, 


and Defense and Labor Depts. try to clear away the snags 


ee 


PRESSURES DENT STEEL PRICE LINE. Although published prices on car- 


bon steel are holding steady, the actual cost of steel to users is softening........ 


KENNEDY GRASPS THE PARTY REINS. His victory puts new men in charge 


of campaign, brings younger faces to fore in party........-.ceeeceeeceeeces 


DEAD LETTERS ON THE PHONE DIAL. Bell is replacing traditional letter- 


digit combination with all-number calling 


ee 


IN BUSINESS. Navy cancels Corvus program; Pemex confirms talks with TGT on 


pipeline; antitrusters busy again; ICC rulings due on freight rate; J. |. Case loses 
GNOINCE TOD MAN «0 v0.5.0. ccc vee sce ste 0s oe Ope eaae Seen ene eee 





Iron Ore Deal Raises Squabble in Brazil. Opposition to Hanna’s project centers 


around government-owned mining COMpaNy......... cess eeceeecevesavecees 
In Business Abroad. Eisenhower’s Latin aid program; U. S. business in Cuba; U. S.- 
Polish economic relations; competition from Soviet oil in India. ..........+.2005 


In Finance. FHA mortgages; Great Northern-Northern Pacific merger; Cities Service 
plan to sell Arkfuel stock; CAB plan for Pan Am, National Airlines 


eee eee eee eee 


Waiting for Proof on Johnson. AFL-ClO postpones endorsement of the Democratic 
ticket until the Texan has a chance in Congress to carry out liberal pledges. ..... 
War Chest for Long Strikes. AFL-ClO’s Industrial Union Dept. urges unions to pile 
up reserves as management tends to longer, more bitter resistance. ...........+. 
Hoffa Arch Foe Quits as Monitor. O’Donoghue’s resignation removes big obstacle 
in way of Hoffa’s complete control of Teamsters 


In Labor. Nonunion strike replacements; craft union’s fight with Burt Mfg.; fringe 
COSTS: ... eeee 


Teaching the B-Schools Math. Group of 41 professors sweat out a tough year at 
Harvard, getting ready to spread the evangel in their own universities.......... 


“On-the-House” Consulting Service. SKF Industries offers free advice to distributors 


Top British Clothier to the U.S. That’s S. Simpson, Ltd., maker of Daks trousers, 


In Marketing. Royal McBee price policy; revocation of TV licenses in Miami and Bos- 
ton; names for American Oil Co.’s gasoline 


ee 


Metals Markets Run Into Turbulent Times. Questions underlie prices of copper, alum- 
inum, and zinc as world affairs distort supply and demand 
Wall St. Talks. ... 


ce CSCS HO HS SHO HSH HESS HSE HEHEHE HEHOSEHSHESHSSEHSHEHSHOSHEHEOESEESESEES 


In the Markets. Still waiting for summer rally in stock prices; AT&T’s new $250- 
million debentures; Treasury refunding; spur to mutual fund sales 


eer eee sees ee ee eeeee 


ee 


Mining ko Croum toy Fe GOR. « -... » 5. 0 0 an'¢.s vp tenuenseseknenenees 
In Production. Double-duty offshore oil rig; automation in atomic industry; con- 
verting metals and alloys into powders 
New Products 


cree eee ese e eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeseseesesesesEeeseeeeeseses 


ee a 


Houston’s Texas-Size Land Grab. City’s latest attempt at annexation is spurring 
iw wate to tighten tip UNG... . 6+. <0 0¥eneeennaeanes eae eee eee eee 
Chance Vought Stakes Its Future on Research Push to cushion blows of military ax 
(cover) ...... 


In Research. Weather-eye satellite, rocket engine turns on and off; big magnet for 
WET; new theory On TEIARK .« «.. 00:08 0490400 unkeeeenene aban sees 
BUSINESS WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Second Class Postage Paid af N. Y. 1, N. Y., and af 
Albany, N. Y. Subscription $6 a year in U. S. A. Canadian and foreign rates on request. 
This issue is published in National and Special editions. 
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FIGURES of the WEEK 
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1958 9 1960 
1953-55 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . 2... © 1333 15421528 = 149.3r_148.9* 
PRODUCTION 
Soead Hamed (Pious. Of TONS)... cccccccesvccccccccccccccccccccccccece 2,032 365 1,739 1,476r 1,556 
EE ee ee eee ee eee eee 125,553 127,502 137,641 89,769r 104,711 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $93,512 $94,408 $98,451 $101,135 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). .........eeeeeeeereeeeereece 10,819 13,415 14,053 13,031 14,208 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)..........--e eee ee eeee 6,536 6,858 6,840 6,831 6,832 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of toms).........-ceeeeeeeecececeeees 1,455 864 1,467 1,855r 744 
Paperboard (Tons) ........ceeecerecceereceescescesesseesesessseess 247,488 274,741 317,358 174,810 272,867 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 58 60 62 61 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 47 37 48 37 40 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 126 144 126r 109 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........ cee ccceceeseevecee 198 242 353 271 258 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............06- 89.2 92.0 91.5 90.9 91.1 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... cc ecccecececccecs 90.5 79.3 77.1 78.3 78.8 
es i We ccc desedeseaboencesortoccteses 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 21.2¢ 21.0¢ 20.6¢ 
See oeeee, meet (ee. FRGTAD te 10). ccc ccccscccccccccccoccecece 143.9 186.7 186.6 186.2r 186.2 
te Oe OUI CON BUG. 100)... -ccccccccusscccesccesecoecese $36.10 $39.50 $31.00 $31.17 $31.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)....... cee eeeeecccceeees 32.394¢ 29.895¢  33.000¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. 2... eee eee cece eee eesece ' 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)......-.--- tt 23.78¢ 24.07¢ 24.03¢ 24.00¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..........+.++. $2.34 $1.92 $1.99 $1.89 $1.89 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 33.50¢ 32.25¢ 32.20¢ 31.98¢ 
iL. 6s owe k sé Cbddd ee eebSEe es bowheeOneee Ceo eoReeee $1.96 $1.88 $1.68 $1.67 $1.67 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)......eeesecesecs 31.64 59.31 57.30 56.77 55.64 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........ee06: 3.59% 5.09% 5.27% $279 5.23% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-24 % 4% 3% % 3% % 334% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...........0+seeeeee tt 61,199 59,784 57,646 58,440 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............+ee05 | 105,457 104,213 103,282 105,547 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... 29,394 32,465 32,403 32,339 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... rT 31,502 25,750 25,266 27,453 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............eseceeseenceces - 26,424 28,462 27,609 28,063 28,120 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK } a poe — a 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) ...............+-- DR cccataene $296.1 $386.8 $404.7 $405.8 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................+4-- I iccvnnwna $16.0 $16.8 $16.4 $15.8 
os ao ele WeSC eee reeseneeeecees eee $118.1 $228.6 $232.8 $250.8 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... Pe ceeewnene 110.4 119.5 119.7 119.7 
* Preliminary, week ended July 16, 1960. r Revised. : “ 
+? Not available, Series revised. & Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—She! Hershorn; 29—Herb Kratovil; 32, 33, 34--Jim Mahan; 48-49—Ron Appelbe; 63—Willy 64 D0 
lis-Honeywell, (right) Ted Polumbaum; 90-91—McGraw-Hill World News; 104-105—(right) Shel Hershorn, (left t US Navy eft shel 
Hershorn, (left bot.) Joan Sydiow 
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SHORT STORY ABOUT LONG DISTANCE 





® Been in town two hours... haven’t even seen him yet... can’t make money this way! 





Boy—am I a chump... for not calling ahead... by Long Distance!” 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 














ROCKWELL-STANDARD...Growth through leadership 





Rockwell-Standard know-how goes globe-girdling 


tockwell-Standard’s international operations are ad- 
vancing in seven-league boots. Three times the volume 
in 1959 of any previous year. And the prospects for 
further foreign growth are tremendous. 

Two major considerations provide the urge to in- 
crease our international business. First—to close the 
gap of distance between our U. S. plants and the for- 
eign plants of our important domestic customers — in 
a word, to manufacture our products where our cus- 
tomers need them. Second — to expand our profit poten- 
tial by putting our 50 years of experience to work where 
it has a definite, tangible market value. 

The increasing need for our products and experience 


in the vast foreign development of the automotive and 


Thi is one of series of Sstate- 
ments to acquaint you with the 
broac scope he activities of 
Row kwell Stan rd Corporation. 








22 U. S. plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products + TIMKEN-DETROIT 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
LIGHTING STANDARDS. Plus these other Rockwell-Standard 


GRATING BLOOD BROTHERS 
AIRCRAFT AIR-MAZE FILTERS 
AUTOMOTIVE BUMPER 


SIONS GARY 


ALTI-CRUISER KERRIGAN 





ROCKWELL-STANDARD R, 


CORPORATION 


AUTOMOTIVE SEATING + LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES + 


allied industries is exemplified by our recent joint ven- 
ture with Cobrasma in Brazil. Cobrasma-Rockwell’s 
$11,000,000 piant in Sao Paulo has 250,000 square 
feet of floor space with an annual capacity of 72,000 
sets of automotive vehicle front and rear axles. It is 
Latin America’s largest independent automotive parts 
plant, and will contribute substantially to the develop 
ment of Brazilia, Brazil's new billion dollar capital city 


Our foreign operations now include Canada, Switz 


erland, Brazil, Germany, India and Great Britain 
Further U. S. and world development and diversifi 
cation is a planned objective of this business. Rockwell 
Standard is the world’s largest manufacturer of axles 


for trucks, buses and trailers 





STANDARD 







S: CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


TRANSMIS- 


AXLES « HYDRA-DRIVE 
and COMMANDER 
products: 


BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER 


FORGINGS 
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READERS REPORT 





New Spinning Method 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on Textile Machin- 
ery, the Improvements Come 
Slowly [BW—Jun.4’60,p88] was 
excellent and of unusual interest. 
Interesting because we are in the 
textile business and because you 
reported the new improvements. 
Also you recognize the past prog- 
ress and the physical limits on fur- 
ther progress. Few observers re- 
alize the truth of your statement 
“It has been mechanized far longer 
than any other manufacturing 
business.” The textile industry is 
probably the oldest of all. 

Although we are not machinery 
producers, our Research and De- 
velopment Department has added 
its share in improvements. . . . 

You point out accurately one of 
the limitations on continued im- 
provements is the physical limit of 
7,200 ft. per minute of traveler 
speed in conventional ring spin- 
ning. The most recent patent of 
our company features new develop- 
ments in ringless spinning with 
equivalent traveler speeds of 27,500 
ft. per minute or 10,500 turns of 
twist per minute on very coarse 
counts. This method also provides 
spinning and winding or spooling 
in One Operation. .. . 

LEM COLEY 
THE RUSSELL MFG. CO. 
ALEXANDER CITY, ALA. 


Railroad Pay Pattern 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK’S usually fine and 
accurate reporting slipped slightly 
to include some unfortunate errors 
in an article [{BW—Jun.11°60,p79}. 

. I refer to an article concerning 
the unfolding railroad pay settle- 
ment pattern where (on page 80) 
“insiders” are reported as pointing 
out that the railroad industry (1) 
will not press the effort to eliminate 
featherbedding work rules from 
present labor contracts until after 
this fall’s elections—“if ever,” and 
(2) has quietly dropped its “mas- 
sive” public relations program on 
the issue. 

These statements are wholly in 
error. For the record, | would like 
to state emphatically that the rail- 
roads intend to push with un- 
diminished determination for the 
earliest possible relief from the 
$500-million in annual waste aris- 
ing from present outmoded work 
practices. ... 

Meanwhile, we would also like 
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complete 
confidence 









because 


PIONEER 
stayed with 


QUALITY! 


Junior knows that on skates he can beat anybody on the block. To 
be the champ takes muscle, coordination—and good skates. For 
example, his wheels spin on mirror-smooth and bright steel bearing 
balls made from Keystone Wire. Held to approved engineering 
standards of structure and crushing strength, each ball has the 
stamina for long wear. Size tolerance, sphericity, hardness—all 
contribute to smooth rolling action. 

Pioneer Steel Ball Company, Inc., Unionville, Conn., makes 
these quality balls... we make the wire which meets their high 
standards of quality. 

Pioneer specifies Keystone “XL” Ball Quality Wire for the 
majority of its cold heading jobs, and from it, produces first quality 
balls in a wide range of sizes at rates of thousands per minute. 
Keystone “XL” Ball Quality Wire delivers the most consistent flow- 
ability and hardening properties for manufacture of quality balls. 
Why? Two answers: steel quality and wire drawing technique. 
Consistent wire characteristics are the result... fine grain, correct 
response to heat treatment, uniform diameters, exterior softness 
and relative freedom from pipes, seams and kinks. 

It pays to build a quality product. Consult with your Keystone 
Representative for possible improvement of your product through 
imaginative application of wire with superior characteristics. 


\ Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYSTONE 


Fe WIRE FOR INDUSTRY 











to make it emphatically clear that 
our public information activities 
have NOT been “quietly dropped.” 
We will continue, as we have right 
along, to keep the public fully in- 
formed... . 
J. HANDLY WRIGHT 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
ASSN. OF AMERICAN 

RAILROADS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Legally Speaking . . .” 


Dear Sir: 

Nice going in the article in In 
Marketing [BW—Jun.18°60,p152], 
concerning Jess M. Ritchie, presi- 
dent of Pioneers, Inc., Battery 
AD-X2, and the FTC. However, we 
find the following in error: 

“FTC finally decided in 1956 to 
drop charges of false advertis- 
res 

Legally speaking, this is incor- 
rect. The FIC charged Pioneers, 
Inc. in March of 1954 and, after 
103 sessions of hearings in 11 states 
and 13 cities from Oakland, Cali- 
fornia to Boston, Mass., dismissed 
the charges of false and misleading 
advertising. . . . Legally speaking, 
there is a vast difference between 
“dropping charges” and going to 
trial and rendering a decision dis- 
missing the complaint. 

It is interesting to note that in 
the first instance the FTC could 
not find dissatisfied customers and 
in the latest charges, the FTC does 
not question the efficacy of Battery 
AD-X2. 

Jess M. RITCHIE 
PRESIDENT 
PIONEERS, INC. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


“Tailspinned”’? 


Dear Sir: 
Re [BW—Jun.18’60,p131]. 
“When prices tailspinned,” I 
goed out and buyed some bonds. 
Please——! Tailspin is a noun. 
But if you must abet the bastard- 
ization of the language, let’s do it 
with some consistency and use the 
accepted verb form, spun. 
CLARENCE W. METCALF 
ENGINEERED ADVERTISING 
SHARON, MASS 


aa . . 

Avaricious’’? 

Dear Sir: 
Re: [BW—Jun.18’60,p173 
“Avaricious reader’—hates to 


put out money for his reading mat- 
ter, huh? Or do you mean what v¢ 
think you mean? 

R. W. SHORTRIDGI 
PRAIRIE VILLAGE, KANS. 
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America’s modern way of doing business 


Pas a 


a 





Stabilizing rocket — delivered by AIR EXPRESS — gets high-temperature environmental test at California laboratory 


Space rocket gets a lift from Air Express 


These men aren't on their way to Mars—yet. But the amazing rocket they’re perfecting brings that 
day closer and closer. Right now, they're putting its components through their paces at the North 
American-Rocketdyne field site in California. The little stabilizing rockets, about to be tested here, 
have already flown successfully—by AIR EXPRESS... the world’s fastest, most dependable way to 
ship. If speed, kid-glove handling and dependable delivery 
—al// at low cost —are vital to your business, always 


<— 

ca// AIR ExPRESS. And make sure your products, parts and A IR EXPRES — 
new models are FIRST TO MARKET... FIRST TO SELL. ==) 

& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY « GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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MOLDED... This attractively functional medi- 
cine cabinet plays a part in a leading builder's program 
to construct quality homes that require minimum 
care. The cabinet—including shelf supports and 
grooves for sliding mirror-door—is custom-molded in 
one piece of Lustrex® styrene. It has no seams or 
joints. The color is already molded in and permanent. 
This cabinet won't rust, corrode, stain, or discolor. Its 

hard smooth surface wipes clean with a damp cloth. 

















OR FABRICATED ... This handsome 
streamlined air-cooler cabinet was “finished” before 
it was started! Stamped out of vinyl-fused-on-metal, 
then formed, it required little or no finishing, since it 
already had a tough, colorful finish, grained and 
embossed, that was washable with soap and water, 
and unusually resistant to abrasion, acids, and alkalis. 


PLASTICS CAN 
WORK WONDERS 
FOR YOUR P&L 


Plastics can lower manufacturing costs, improve 
product performance, increase consumer acceptance. 
Some times one or another; many times, all 


profit-making three! 


Custom-molding the medicine cabinet is a case in 
point. It eliminates the need and cost of multiple 
parts. It assures close tolerances with minimum 
finishing. Molded-in colors eliminate expensive 
enamel spraying and baking. It mass-produces 


“quality’’ at low cost. 


The air-cooler capitalizes on the decorative and 
protective qualities of plastics, the strength of 
metals, and the fabricating short cuts of 
vinyl-on-metal. Chairs, desks, luggage, walls, 

and partitions are some of the many other products 


now being made of this versatile new material. 


New and improved families of plastics are making 
profitable things happen in many manufacturing 
fields. Let two new Monsanto booklets bring you 
up-to-date. Write for your free copies of 

“How To Buy Custom Molded Plastics,” and 
“‘Vinyl-on-Metal,” to Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Plastics Division, Room 765, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Monsanto does not make finished plastic 
products. For leading molders, extruders, 
and fabricators, who make these products, 
Monsanto has developed a broad range of 
Lustrex styrene, Monsanto Polyethylene, 
and Opalon® vinyl compounds. 


MONSANTO activator in PLASTICS 
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35.65 TRANSFORMER 


ADDED VALUE: Permalex® insulation A 
in new dual-kva distribution, network it 
and medium transformers allows a 12% SI 
increase in kva capacity. a 
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ADDED VALUE: Proved performance of 
magnetic suspension meters: of nearly 
12 million in service, not one has been 
replaced because of bearing wear. 
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ADDED VALUE: New Kinatrol* eddy cur- 
rent coupling is a packaged all-electric 
drive offering low cost, adjustable-speed 
performance. 








*® 






ADDED VALUE: Major design innovations 


ADDED VALUE: General Electric's ATB Air-Blast circuit breakers are easy to install 
and maintain, and provide practical protection for transmission systems from 115 in the new draw-out Limitamp* Motor 
through 460 kilovolts and beyonti. General Electric’s technical leadership in building Control assure purchasers of faster instal- : 
Air-Blast breakers helps to assure utilities of superior system protection. lations and easier maintenance. 


*Trode-Mark of General Electric ¢ 
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’ These General Electric ADDED VALUES 


. Working for You Today? 
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ADDED VALUE: New compact capac- 
itor equipments using the lightest, 
smallest 50-kvar capacitors avail- 
able reduce installation costs. 








ADDED VALUE: Progress in design, 
materials and manufacturing in- 
creased mobile substation ratings 
from 5,000 to 17,000 kvain 10 years. 








ADDED VALUE: G.E. has developed 
marine propulsion units with gears 
much lighter and stronger than 


World War II designs. 





ADDED VALUE: Recently  an- 
nounced U25B diesel-electric de- 
velops more horsepower per axle 
than any comparable locomotive. 





DECREASING COST 
OF ELECTRICITY 
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ADDED VALUE: Improved steam turbine gener- 
ator efficiency — producing more power with 
less fuel—helps utility companies keep the 


cost of electricity low, despite inflation. 





~ 
ADDED VALUE: New Custom “8000”* motors 
provide users with faster installation, easier 
maintenance, more rugged construction and 
increased insulation life. 





ADDED VALUE: New Thermo-Tector System 
(x-ray photo) in General Electric Tri-Clad 55 8 
motors eliminates overload winding burnouts, 
allows maximum motor output safely. 
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ADDED VALUE: Selectively-coordinated load 
centers deliver maximum power continuity 


since power is removed only from faulted 


feeders), at lower cost than ever before 
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ADDED VALUE: Automatic Dispatch- 
ing System typifies General Electric’s 
progress in designing equipments that 
serve loads more efficiently. 


. 
ADDED VALUE: Advanced engineering 
produces safer equipment to use, and 
results in unique refinements such as 
Vertical Lift Metal-clad switchgear. 







ADDED VALUE: New silicon controlled 
rectifiers make possible maximum 
reliability and speed of response in 
machine-drive systems. 


ADDED VALUE: "7TOP-FORWARD” 
d-c twin drive with many new motor 
design innovations, saves space, re- 
duces costly downtime. 






TO HELP YOU CAPITALIZE 
ON BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 













ADDED VALUE: G-E Numerical Con- 
trol applied to this 100-ton rotary- 
turret punch press accounted for a 
time reduction of 6-to-1. 








ADDED VALUE: The new QHT* (Quiet- 
High-Temperature) dry-type trans- 
formers are—easy to install, smaller, 
lighter, quieter, and save floor space. 


ADDED VALUE: Constant research pays 
dividends in new products. Thermo- 
plastic recorder offers new way to re- 
cord sight and sound. 














road 


ADDED VALUE: Electronic testing, a 
phase of cost-reducing automation in 
meter manufacturing, assures fast, 
efficient quality control 


OF THE SIXTIES . 


ADDED VALUE: Innovations and systems tech- 
nology have made G.E. a leader in field of 
rolling-mill automation. Above: G.E.’s version 
of completely automated reversing hot mill. 





ADDED VALUE: Research and development has 
paid off for General Electric’s Form G motor 
(right) making it more reliable, versatile, and 
easier to install than its predecessor. 








ADDED VALUE: Preferred Lighting, a new out- 


door lighting program, designed to provide 
better customer service and product value, offers 


more light per dollar on America’s roadways. 


General Electric 5 
Are Committed t 





ADDED VALUE: BIG LOOK AC and 
DC panel meters feature distinctive 
appearance, greater readability and 
extra-long operating life. 





ADDED VALUE: New Thinline motors 
for limited space are up to 8 inches 
shorter, 26 pounds lighter than 
standard end-mounted motors. 





ADDED VALUE: Advanced research 
explores unconventional power 
sources such as nuclear fusion, fuel 
cells (above), thermionic converters. 





ADDED VALUE: Over 450 Motor Service Sta- 
tions specifically authorized by General Elec- 
tric assure purchasers of local high-quality, 
low-cost repair of smaller-sized G-E motors. 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 


ADDED VALUE: Emergency repair 
service for electrical equipment is 
available through G.E.’s network 
of Apparatus Service Shops 


*Trade-Mark of General Elect 








c Research, Engineering and Service 
d to Creation of ADDED VALUES. 





ADDED VALUE: Advanced Automated 
Material Control systems, designed by 
General Electric provide greater efficien- 
cy and economy in material handling. 





ADDED VALUE: G-E advanced system de- 
sign provides new tools for the defense 
industry. This capacitivesystem powers 
a space age hypersonic wind tunnel. 
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Installation and 
are available to 
supplement owners’ organizations for 
engineering field service. 


ADDED VALUE: G-E 
Service Engineers 





ADDED VALUE: Analytical Engineering 
solves complex planning problems of 
utility systems. A recent problem in- 
volved 25,000 cost factor combinations. 
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ADDED VALUE: Research into transmission of extra-high-voltage power, up to 750,000 
volts, is the purpose of Project EHV. Test results will soon flow at the north sub- 
station shown above. G.E. and twelve other companies are cooperating to build this 


4'4-mile, 18-tower prototype system near Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ADDED VALUE: Commonwealth Edison’s 180,000-kw Dresden station, the nation’s 
largest all-nuclear power plant, began supplying power in April, 1960. The develop 
ment of the boiling water reactor for this plant represents only a part of General 
Electric’s broad research efforts in the field of nuclear energy. 


WE DIDN’T HAVE ROOM FOR ALL OF THEM, BUT... these are some 
of the many contributions that come out of General Electric efforts in 
research, engineering and service . ADDED VALUES that you can 
utilize to serve the markets of the Sixties. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about General Electric products . 
ADDED VALUES .. 
Sales Office. Or, ask your General Electric sales engineer how 
ADDED VALUE can be put to work for you. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 


. and 
. why not contact your nearest G-E Apparatus 


962-06 
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| TPS A DECISION 
WH | k : WORTH MILLIONS... 


several good computers 


COMPUTER? | ture stonrican 


FACTS STAND OUT 





SEE CONTROL DATA'S Computing Center in action at the Minneapolis office 

















A *% 


These computers have been 
Such out- 
standing performance records represent the total 
history of customer operation for all 1604 
computers since their acceptance. 


operating with an uptime of 98.5% 


FACT 2. 


All 1604 Computers have been in- 
stalled at the sites and fully operating within 
only 5 days. 


FACT 3. 


/ 


2S, Programmer 
and Programming Assistance. Complete Pro- 
gramming Packages including Compilers, Auto- 
matic Routines, Service Library Routines, and 
Standard Input-Output Routines. Complete 
Computing Center for Customer Service and 
Program Debugging. System Planning Analysts. 
Application Analysts. Customer Training. Field 
Maintenance. Nationwide Sales Offices. 


FACT 4. 


CSS ij Oarab/e computer 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION about Control Data's full line of complete!) 


transistorized compu 





rs, Phone FEderal 9-04/1 wire or write: 
Mr. George S. Hanson, Director 


of Sales 


elm CONTROL DATA CORPORATION 





501 PARK AVENUE *« MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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Grand Central City 
to have world’s 


fastest elevators 


“Scheduled for completion in 1962, Grand Central City 
will be the largest office building in the world, serviced 
by 65 Westinghouse operatorless elevators and 21 elec- 
tric stairways. This monumental, 59-story edifice will 
have a ‘population’ of 25,000 working persons. In addi- 
tion, 250,000 transients will pass daily from the main 
concourse of Grand Central Terminal to the main lobby 
of Grand Central City. 

“To provide the fastest and most efficient vertica/ trans- 
portation for the continuing flow of people, we chose 
Westinghouse for this massive job—a name in which we 


have the highest confidence based on past performance. 





“With the installation of its elevators in Grand Central 


City, Westinghouse will establish still another ‘first’ in 
the elevator industry. For the first time, elevators in a 
high rise bank will travel at the rate of 1,600 feet pet 
minute—the fastest in the world. 

“Both we and Westinghouse are proud of this Grand 
Central City contract. These electronic, operatorless ele- 
vators reflect Westinghouse skill in engineering auto- 
matic elevator controls to carry great numbers of people 
up and down—without the necessity of human supervision. 

“Future tenants of Grand Central City can be assured 


of the finest vertical transportation available anywhere.” 


Erwin S. Wolfson 
Chairman of the Board 
Diesel Construction Co., Inc 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


vou caw oe sure...r rs Westinghouse 


TUNE IN WESTINGHOUSE-CBS TV-RADIO COVERAGE, PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTIONS, JULY 10-29 


Building executives are cordially invited to see a 30-minute 


demonstration—the WESTINGHOUSI 
selection of an elevator svstem 1h 
deserves vour personal attention 


well to investigate before you inv 


demonstration by calling the Westingh 


decision .. ma 


approval, As a building o 


hehind-the-scenes elevator 


PRE-INVESTMENT EYE-OPENER. Because the 


capital investment... it 
ner or manager, it pays 
> arrangements 


Elevator D 


experience this revealing 


n Sales Office in your city. 











METALOGICS* 


meets your 
most exacting schedules 
—on time 





Whai do you need right now .. . to- 
morrow ... or in the future? What- 
ever you need, Ryerson is there 
“the fastest with the mostest’’—to 
keep pace with your production lines. 
Our service in depth is the secret. 
The instant you order steel, alumi- 
num, plastics or metalworking ma- 
chinery, Metalogics goes to work 
assuring delivery exactly as specified. 
But that’s only part of the exciting 
Metalogics story. Get the rest from 
your Ryerson representative soon. 


* Metalogics—the Ryerson science 
of giving optimum value for 


every purchasing dollar. 





STEEL*ALUMINUM : PLASTICS + METALWORKING MACHINERY 


wewmenoe RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Member of the <Q Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS + DETROIT » HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH «+ ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * SPOKANE + WALLINGFORY 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 








BUSINESS WEEK 
JULY 23, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Business activity in July undoubtedly will be the lowest for the year 
to date—and should be the bottom of the saucer (page 25). 


You can see the July low all too clearly in the Business Week Index 
(page 2); the autumn upturn, so far, has to be a matter of faith. 


Industrial production through the first half of the year held in a 
2-point range—with the high of 111 in January and three months (including 
June) sharing the low of 109. 


That’s the story told by the Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
adjusted index with 1957 representing the base figure of 100. 


And, while the story may lack thrills or excitement, it depicts the 
“high-plateau” rather than recession. 


Businessmen generally are well aware by now that the reason reces- 
sion has not taken hold is strength in consumer lines which offsets serious 
slumps elsewhere. 


Broadly measured, the index numbers look like this: 


Durable goods output in June was 4 points under the padded prestrike 
levels of the year before. 


¢ Nondurable goods, benefiting by good demand and comparison with 
more normal conditions last year, pulled 4 points ahead. 


Pinpointing this year’s business trouble spot, one need look no farther 
than the commodity producing industries and even more particularly, the 
primary metals. 


The Federal Reserve puts June production of materials generally about 
4% behind a year ago with primary metals down by 25%. 


Metal fabricating generally has held up surprisingly well, partly due 
to good year-to-year gains for automobiles. 
But autos aren’t the whole story. Machinery production in June was 


off only a fraction of a percentage point from the peak and remained 
roughly 3% better than a year ago. 


Fabricated metal products, over-all, were down only about 2% from 


the recovery peak reached under last June’s unusual conditions and up 
fairly sharply from the low in April of this year. 


Fuels have suffered along with heavy industry, but most particularly 
as a result of the long slide in steel operations. 

Coal has been in the doldrums with seasonally adjusted June output 
only 77% of the 1957 average and 5 points below last year. 


Production of crude oil and gas lagged a shade behind 1957 but the 
electric utilities outran 1957 by 22% and last year by 5%. 


Producers catering to the consumer have done better than manufac- 
turers generally simply because the inventory troubles of recent months did 
not bring about reductions in employment and income. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK continued 





BUSINESS WEEK 
JULY 23, 1960 


Employment in manufacturing has declined, of course, either in absolute 
terms or on a seasonally adjusted basis. However, the setback has been 
kept small by the better-than-seasonal performance by manufacturers 
turning out nondurable goods. 


And employment over-all has achieved new records (B W—Jul.16°59,p19) 
despite the lag in farming and in manufacturing. 


Income gains will accelerate, of course, if metalworking takes on a more 
vigorous tone through the fall and winter 


But, even under existing circumstances, the record is very good 


Personal income for the first half of this year exceeded $400-billion 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate for the first time. This bettered last 
year’s active first half by about 5%. 


Improvement in personal income during che first quarter this year 
was so slow that it might have provided grounds for some concern. How- 
ever, the second quarter hit a more normal stride. 


There was, nevertheless, maldistribution of wages and salaries 


All wages and salaries in June were at a rate 4.3% ahead of a year 
ago. However, the gain in commodity producing industries was only 2.3% 
while payrolls in manufacturing rose barely 1.7%. 


By contrast, pay in service industries ran 9% ahead of last year while 
in distribution the rise was better than 442%. 


Payrolls in manufacturing have suffered in several ways. 


The work-week has been shorter than last year in both durable and 
nondurable goods industries (though a turn-around began to be visible in 
May and June). On top of that, layoffs have been heaviest in the best- 
paying area—factories turning out durable goods. 


Railroaders are once more wrestling with a perennial problem. 


Though demand for their principal services are something very sub- 
stantially less than spectacular, the new wage agreements have raised 
costs again. The answer apparently will have to be higher freight rates 
despite the pressures of competition for available traffic. 


Competitive problems are highlighted by the railroads’ carloading 
reports. Though goods recently have moved at record levels at retail, the 
volume moving by rail has fallen substantially behind a year ago 


Worse still, loadings recently have been averaging little higher than 
in 1958 when we were barely emerging from the recession. 


Those refineries Cuba took over can produce the needed gasoline and 
fuel oil, according to oil men in this country. But there still may be a catch 
that Castro and the Russians haven’t considered: 

The companies never figured the Cuban market big enough to justify 
a plant for lubricants, so these will have to be bought somewhere 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 23, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 





Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Why not your brand 2 


See the “‘wrap-around” end panels « 
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Packaging Corporation of America 


1632 CHICAGO AVENUE * EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + 








Tons of molten steel are served up with 
accuracy by J&L’s new basic oxy 


Better products 
start with Jal steel 











The automobile industry consumes 15 million tons of 





In the last decade your products have been greatly 
improved . . . you have improved design, improved 
production efficiency and demanded improved mate 
rials. In the last decade, Jones & Laughlin has invested 
nearly $700 million in new plants and equipment to 
give you the improved steel you demanded—steel to 
meet your new design requirements, steel to help you 
improve production by reducing rejects and elimina 
ting corrective processing. This is J&L’s contribution 
to your continued progress—more steel, better steel, 
steel to match your requirements precisely 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


a year. A great deal of this 


J&L, today, is the leading source for a great number 
of standard and specialty steels. Sheets for the auto 
motive and appliance industries; tubular products for 
the petroleum and gas industries; stainless steel for 
the housewares industry; countless other specialized 
steels for countless other specialized industries—all 
are planned and controlled from the ore mines through 
the mills to your receiving platform. 
Better products get a better start — with Jones & 
Laughlin steel. 


This Steelmark identifies 
' e Jroducts made of steel. Place 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation siiguecrpagishpecvtercds 


And—look for it when you buy. + 





steel comes from J&L... the nation’s fourth largest stee! producer, 


THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC 
pays off letter by letter 


The type bar strikes... and a clear, clean 
letter appears on the page, etched by the 
new Royal Electric. Once more, and. an- 
other letter appears, perfectly aligned with 
the first. And so it goes, line after line of 
fine writing. evenly inked and a delight to 
the eye. And these good-looking lines add 
Tyee Comme lelelo ba lele) dial Mm -20C-1e 20a Mar 
you'll be pleased to sign and your secre- 
tary will be proud to have typed. For the 


Pim Mist Green Petal Pink, Oyster White pphire B 


> 


4€ 


A product 


has been waiting for 


new Royal Electric was specially designed 
to: @ etch letters more clearly than ever; 
@ ink more evenly than ever; @ position 
words and letters more accurately than 
ever. See for yourself...compare the work 
turned out by the Royal Electric with that of 
any other typewriter. Your Royal Repre- 
sentative will gladly give 
Vole dale Me) ol eleladalinm comer uic QYAL 
pare at your convenience. 


of Royal McBee Corp., World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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the trend of business 
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Sluggish, Slow, But a 


Ever since the end of winter, busi- 
nessmen have felt a peculiar flabbiness 
in industry after industry. Thev have 
sensed without being able to prove it 
that the 1960 upswing in business is 
different from past booms. And _ they 
haven't liked it. 

lhe charts (above and page 27) show 
just why thev have felt this wav. The 
1960 model boom is different. 

Does this mean that the upswing 
can't go on? Does it mean that we are 
faltering on the brink of a new reces- 
sion—perhaps something comparable to 
the awful reckoning that hit the post- 
war world in 1929? 

Look at the facts carefully, and vou 
can conclude only one thing: No. The 
upswing can, and almost surely will go 


on. But it will move slowly and a little 
painfully. It won't feel quite so exciting 
or so lusty as the booms of the past. 

e Pattern for the Future—W hat’s more, 
this is likely to be the pattern of up- 
swings in the future. For what we are 
seeing is the basic trend of business 
stripped of certain things that have con- 
cealed its real nature throughout most 
of the time since World War II. It’s 
a continuation of the trend of the “‘in- 
between vears” that was foreseen three 
vears ago (BW—Aug.10°57,p25). In 
these middle vears, the economy has 
been moving away from the postwar 
phase of rapid expansions, and sliding 


into a period of slower growth—for 
three major reasons: 
e U.S. industrv had prettv well 





©pusiness WEEK 


Climb 


caught up with its capacity require- 
ments. 

¢ Consumers had stocked up on 
cars, housing, and other durable goods 

e The vast expansion of the 
money supply, created by wartime debt 
financing, which had stimulated both 
growth and inflation, had at last pe- 
tered out. 

Until recently these in-between vears 
have seemed anything but placid. In 
late 1957, the economy broke down 
ward in a sharp and ominous way—and 
some cconomists and businessmen be 
gan to run for the hills. But the 
economy snapped out of this sharp 
drop in the second quarter of 1955 
partly because of the built-in stabilizers 
which supported income and consump 
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tion, partly because of rising govern- 
ment outlays. 

¢ Swift Shifts—After a slow turnabout 
in the second half of 1958, the economy 
began to spurt ahead in the first half of 
1959—because of fast inventory building 
before the widely-expected steel strike. 
he strike hit in July—and the economy 
went into a quasi-recession. With busi- 
ness hampered by developing shortages 
ind layofts, and damped by the restric 
tive government policies initiated in the 
first half of the year, GNP dropped by 
$6-billion in the third quarter of 1959 

Che steel strike dragged on until 
November—and, when it finally ended, 
business looked forward to a mad scram 
ble to rebuild inventories; the monetary 
authorities got set to fight inflation. 

In fact, the economy did break up 
ward from the steel strike as though it 
were going through the roof. With a 
burst of production for restocking in 
the last six weeks of 1959, GNP in the 
fourth quarter swept back above its 
prestrike peak—and leaped $15-billion 
higher in the first quarter of 1960, pass- 
ing the historic half-trillion mark just 
ibout on predicted schedule (BW —Dec. 
27'58,p36). 

But, even before the record first quar- 
ter was over, the steam started leaking 
out of the boiler, and the rate of ad 
vance slowed down. Bears began to 
show up in increasing numbers in Feb- 
ruary; by March, everybody was asking 
What’s wrong with business?’” (BW- 
Mar.26'59,p23). ‘They are still asking 


|. The New Look 


The thing that is “fundamentally 
wrong” is that business, with the wild 
inventory swings over, is embarked on 
in in-between years type of expansion, 
undisturbed by such outside stimulants 
is the Suez crisis or the steel strike 
Chis new model expansion can be dis- 
tinguished from the postwar booms in 
several ways 

Balance. Earlier upswings were paced 
by some one sector of the economy that 
galloped ahead of the others—such as 
the housing boom in 1949 and 1950, 
jived up further by Korean defense 
spending, or the auto boom of 1955, or 
the capital spending boom of 1956 
(his time there’s no sign that any one 
sector is running ahead of the rest 

Excess capacity. In carlier postwat 
upswings, demand pressed hard against 
existing protluctive capacity, generated 
splurges of capital spending. This time 
the economy is advancing in_ the 
midst of excess capacity. ‘The McGraw- 
Hill Economics Dept. estimates that 
U.S. industry is now running at about 
80% of capacity. 

Lack of inflation. Earlier upswings 
generated inflationary — pressures—and 


lesprea xpectat f more infla 


spending on inventories and plant and 
equipment. Now fears of inflation have 
been stilled. 

Unemployment. Previous advances 
brought the economy close to full em- 
ployment. This time, after two vears 
of recovery from the 1957-58 recesison, 
unemployment still hovers above 5% of 
the labor force. 

The underlying explanation of this 
sluggish but balanced advance sinc 
1957 is revealed by the charts. ‘They 
show that final demand for goods and 
services in the economy trudged uphill 
in a remarkably steady wav through the 
past three years; the swings in GNP 
came mainly from inventory swings 

Consumption was climbing through- 
out the period—but not fast enough to 
press on capacity. Capital spending, 
after its recovery from 1957-58 reces- 
sion, crawled ahead slowly. Housing 
went through moderate oscillations, in 
response to changes in monetary policy 
and government support for housing 
credit. Federal spending, after climbing 
at a slow rate in 1958, was pressed 
slightly downward. State and local gov- 
ernment spending marched gradually 
upward, quarter by quarter. Net ex- 
ports wobbled around a flat trend line. 
e Almost a Bore—Without the wide in- 
ventory swings, the period would have 
been a moderately pleasant bore. One 
economist, fond of analogies, argues 
that what we have been going through 
is the brave new world’s equivalent of 
the 1929-32 Depression. ‘The postwar 
periods of World War I and World 
War II each lasted about 11 vears— 
Suez put the present end-of-the-boom 
phase a little behind schedule. 


ll. Government’s Role 


However far-fetched it may be, this 
analogy may offer certain illuminations 
particularly the thought that is start- 
ing to preoccupy cconomists, that, if 
the economy is to snap out of the 
present ““depressed” expansion, we need 
a major policy shift from government. 
You get that line these days from top 
economists of both liberal and conserva- 
tive persuasions 

(heir position is this: Our tax struc- 
ture has gotten out of whack relative 
to the changed structure of — the 
economy, now that the period of rapid 
postwar growth is over. What's impor 
tant, capital spending plans of business 
have been curbed by excess capacity at 
recent levels of consumer demand. Onl 
the force of new technology, which in- 
duces business to spend for the replace- 
ment and modernization of plant and 
equipment, has kept the ca 
ing curve from sinking 
e Effect of Taxes—With investment 
demand relatively weak, the tax stru 
ture carried over from the vears of war 


nd boom forces the economy to t¢ 


pital spend- 


The Ups and 


The chart below dissects the eco. 
nomic trend since the start of 1958, 
showing the elements that made 
for growth — and instability. It plots 
the rates at which consumption, 
inventories, capital spending, and 
other components of the economy 
were changing, quarter by quarter, 
When curves are above the zero 
line, they show absolute growth; 
below the zero line, the curves 
mean absolute decline. The slope 
of the curve shows whether the 
movement — in either direction — 


Changes in: 


Consumption 


Inventories 


Capital Spending 


Housing 


Federal Spending 


State & Local 
Governments 


Net Exports 
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Downs Behind Three Years of Business Shifts 


+++ + 


is gaining or losing speed. 

What this chart reveals is that 
most sectors of the economy —con- 
sumer goods, plant and equip- 
ment, housing, federal, state, and 
local government spending — have 
been remarkably stable since 1958, 
with big inventory swings account- 
ing for most of the departures from 
slow and steady growth. There was 
little push (shown by balances 
above the zero line) in capital 
spending, housing, or government 
— the dynamic factors in the econ- 


omy. Consumption grew steadily 
throughout the period, but not fast 
enough to generate much push on 
capital spending. Without the in- 
ventory swings — the fast recovery 
from the wild inventory cutting of 
1958, augmented by the buildup 
for the anticipated steel strike, and 
the subsequent gyrations in inven- 
tories after the steel strike — this 
period would have been extremely 
boring—as, suddenly, jt now seems 
to be. 

With the great steel strike fading 


Changes in Billions of Dollars at Annual Rates, From Preceeding Quarter 
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1959 


into history and its zigzag effect 
upon inventories petering out, bus- 
iness is resuming its sluggish up- 
ward course. Right now, it's hard 
to find anything — outside politics, 
international or domestic — that 
could give it a powerful shove up- 
ward; but it also is hard to find 
anything likely to shove the trend 
downward in the second half of 
this year. Big question for 1961: 
How far does the plateau extend, 
and do we climb off it — or roll 
off it? 


Slower gains ahead—with 
consumers hesitant and 
heavily in debt. 


Inventory gyrations over 
for now—no extra 
downward pressur® 


Tapering off—because of 
profit squeeze and excess 
capacity 


Not much change—unless 
government feeds in 
mortgage money 


Small pickup already in 
works—mainly due to 
defense & bigger civil 
service paychecks 


Usual ‘small gains 
continuing 


No extra push from 
exports in sight 


©eusiness weex 
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to save as though a war or a capital 
spending boom were on. In the absence 
of strong investment demand or a rise 
in government spending, this forced in- 
crease in gross savings exerts a serious 
drag on the economy. 

Administration economists figured 
that, at present tax rates, an estimated 
$510-billion GNP this year would vield 
a $4-billion budget surplus. But $510 
billion is still not a full employment 
economy. ‘To get full employment this 
vear, GNP would have to rise to $525 
billion to $530-billion 

At the full employment rate of $525- 
billion or $530-billion, the surplus in 


the federal budget would climb to 
$7-billion—or higher. The extra $15- 
billion or $20-billion in GNP would 


throw off an extra $3.5-billion or 
$4-billion in tax revenues 

¢ Fine—If You Get It—This would b« 
great, the 
illv got it 


reduction 


economists sav, if ictu 
and debt 
Ihe trouble is that you don't 
get it because the tax burden is so heavy 


you 


could use it for 


that, at a time when private investment 
is not expanding strongly, the economy 
does not attain full employment 
Consumption 
Wipe 


slowly to 


TTOWS ( 
grow too 


out excess capacity. Government 
doesn't 
make up for the lack of vigor in busi 
ness investment. That's why the chances 


of achieving a faster growth rate, on 


spending—in its sideways trend 


that would bring the economy closet 
to the full employment level in 1960 
or 1961, are likely to depend heavil 
on a shift in government policy—either 
toward more government spending, o1 
tax reduction, ot 


the two 


some combination of 

he question of what 
budget and fiscal policy are needed for 
1 faster growth rate 
major issue of the 
tion (page 120 

Ihe Democrats 
themselves to 
it an average 
5%—and mean to do 
increasing government 


changes of 


is shaping up as a 
Presidential elec 
committed 
boosting the 
annual growth rate of 
this mainly by 
outlavs on de- 
fense and social welfare. ‘The Republi 
can position has not vet clearl 
emerged—but it’s likely to lean toward 
some moderate combination of spend- 


h iv¢ 
economy 


ing increases and tax reduction 


lll. The Months Ahead 


All this is speculative—and depends 
not just on how the voters behave in 
November but on how the Soviets, the 
Chinese, and their collaborators behave 

What’s probable now is that the 
economy will go on slogging uphill 
the rest of the year. Here’s why 

¢'The drag from the rapid reduc- 
tion in the rate of inventory building 
which dropped from $10.6-billion in 
the first quartet of 1960 to about $5-bil- 
the second 


in quarter) is about 


over, and _ inventory iccumulation 
should go on at about a $4-billion to 
$5-billion rate in the second half. Sales- 
to-inventory ratios are low by historic 
standards—particularly in — steel—and 
there's room for inventory building 

¢ Capital spending by business on 
new plant and equipment will increase 
by about $1-billion in the second half 
of 1960, according to the latest SEC 
Commerce — surve\ BW-—Jun.11’60, 


p27). Pressure on profits and the con- 
tinuing overhang of excess capacity 


make a lustier performance unlikely. 
¢ Consumer spending will continuc 

but at a reduced rate. ‘The 

Michigan survey showed consumers in 


to grow 


i rather hesitant mood; well they might 
be, with heavv debt loads, very 
rising income per capita, and unemp 


slowly 
loy- 
ment still hanging over some sectors of 

] 
Figured at annual 


consumption gained $8-billion in the 


the economy. rates, 


first half of the vear; it will do well to 
rise by $6-billion in the second half 
e Net exports climbed by about 


$2-billion in the first half of 1960—with 
the boosts coming 
tions in jet aircraft, wheat, and cotton 
It seems unlikely that a further rise in 
exports can be expected for the second 
half. But decline in U.S. imports of 
utos may help the net trade balance 
eA rise in spending 
will help push the economy forward in 
half of 1960. The end-of 
burst of contract letting 
mainly for defense wasn’t quite so big 
this vear, but contracts are 

1 faster rate. | 


from special situa 


or) T 7 nt 
govermnimecn 


the second 


the-fiscal-veat 


is usual 


flowing out now at ister 


defense spending plus the boost of 
$800-million in the vearly pay of gov 
ernment employees is sure to increas¢ 
federal outlavs in the second half. State 


ind local government spending will con- 
tinue to rise in the second half, adding 
$14-billion to $2-billion to GNP 

¢ Slow Climb—What all these small 
gains add up to is an end-of-the-vear 
GNP rate of about $512-billion o1 
$514-billion—from the present rate of 
$504-billion. That kind of slow climb 
upward will thus make the GNP for 


1960 as a whole total about $505- 
billiion—a more sluggish performance 


than the Administration, business, or 
most economists had expected 


e Next Year?—Right now it’s awfully 


hard to find an economist who looks 
for a faster rate of gain in 1961; and 
quite a few have begun to forecast re- 
cession in 196] Their case built 


around the thesis that consumption is 
rising too slowly to sustain the present 


rate of capital spending. They argue 
that economic plateaus ire built on 
crumbling rock. 

Administration economists stress the 
balanced growth of the economy 
rather than its  sluggishness Phe 


think a recession next vear i 
but a foregone conclusion. 


invthing 


Communists 


T" U.S. is now in the ( 
other acute crisis in East-West 


tions. 
n brought « 
the Communist 
camp has mounted against the We 

especially against U.S ' 
the world. In this 


munists have opened up two huge n¢ 


Che crisis has bec 
the worldwide offensive 
influence around 
iftensive, the Com 


theaters of East-West conflict—Latin 
America, where they have an ally in 
the Castro regime, and wher 


Africa, 

near chaos in the Congo has given them 
in entering wedge. At the sam 
the Communists are threatening troub] 
in older theaters 
Southeast Asia, and Jay 
e U. N. Arena—This week, th 


matic part of the battle x ned at 
the Securitv Council of the United Na 
tions (picture). On Monday and 1 
day came the Soviet effort, which 


only partially successful, to blacken ou 


eve over Cuba. On Wedn if 

the Congo, with the Soviets trving to 
take over from the U. N. as the chief 
protector ot Cong ndependen 


Ahead, at the | N.. th 
the issue of RB-47 aircraft that 
downed tw 1 . y 2 


Was ( 
miles off Soviet territor 


e Administration Stand—\icanwhil 
Pres. Eisenhower and Sec r pear 
Christian Herter held an emergency 
mecting at Newport and d 
much tougher line against Moscow. 

By midweek noreover, there was 


strong pressul 
tion 
words. There was serious talk of putting 
the Strategic Air Command on a con 


stant airborne not because Wash 
ting war but for its 


for somethin 


ilert 
ington 1s expt 
psvchological effect 

lhe fact is that the U.S. government 
major allies now regard Cor 
munist  pressur n a dozen Ots 
around the world as the boldest and 
most serious challenge the West ha 
had to meet since Korea 
e Big, Ugly Threat—According to som 
U.S. officials, ther ilread imncient 


} 


evidence to indicate that the Soviet 


ind our 


“are planning something big and ugh 
B rlin Lhen u ha 


probably in 
Macmillan \ 


Prime Ministet ¢ 
this week that Moscow’s nt p 
could lead to a critical war situation 


What worries Western leaders is th 
\ iniety, S( ile. ind intensity of the ( 
oftens It 
iwainst the U.S 1 Straight 
iwainst Berlin: the u 
local Communist Italy and 
Japan to foment civil strife and und 
mine the American alliance; and sul 
sion in such spots as Iran and Vietnam 


existing governm 


munist includ m 
threats 
powe! play 


partic in 


( 
to undermine tl 
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Their stepped-up drive opens huge new theaters 
of East-West conflict, in Latin America and Africa. 


Meanwhile, they threaten in such older areas of 
trouble as Berlin, Italy, Southeast Asia, Japan. 


Diplomatic sparring centers in the U.N. Security 
Council as Russia tries to make itself protector of the Congo. 


effort to 
under the 


You could sum it up as an 
promote world revolution 
protection of Soviet missiles. 
¢ Revolutionary Bias—lThere’s no doubt 
that Moscow has placed itself squarel 
on the side of revolution in Africa and 
Latin America, thus extending the East 
West power struggle to two continents 
where it has been pretty much in abe 
nce. 

In Africa, the Soviet aim seems pretty 
clear. It is to gain a foothold in the 
Congo and wherever else there is a 
chaotic situation rather than an orderly 
transition from colonialism to independ 
ence. In this wav, Moscow hopes, at 
the verv least, to divide Africa into pro 
Sovict and pro-Western groups of na 
tions 


|. Congo Crisis 


This week it seemed that onlv_ the 
U.N. stood in the wav of Moscow’s 
ambitions in Africa. Fortunately for the 
West, U.N. Secv. Gen. Dag Hammat 
skjold moved in on the Congo situation 
as soon as this new nation disintegrated 
to the point where Belgium had to 
send in troops to protect its nationals 

By last weekend, Hammarskjold al 
ready had several thousand U.N. troops 
on the spot, transported largely by the 
U.S. Air Force from ‘Tunisia, Ghana, 
and Nlorocco. 

On Wednesday, his big problem was 
to get Belgian troops entirely out of the 
country, and to do it a lot faster than 
Brussels wants them to leave. Other- 
wise, according to Premier Lumumba, 
the Congo government will call in 
forces from the Soviet Union and _ all 
the nations of the Bandung powers, in- 
cluding Communist China. 
¢ Brussels’ Mood—At midweek, though, 
it still wasn’t certain that Belgium 
would pull its troops out of Katanga, 
the mineral-rich province whose govern- 
ment has from the Congo. 
Belgian business interests desperately 
want to hold their position in Kantanga 
it any cost, while Lumumba is equally 
determined not to lose its riches and its 
tax revenue. 

I'he mood in Brussels this week has 
been a little like that in Paris during 


seceded 
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Mav, 1958, just before nghtwing forces 
brought Gen. Charles de Gaulle to 
power in order to. save Algeria for 
Iran However, both Washington 
and London have been urging Brussels 
to follow a cautious policy, and it 
seemed as if the Belgian government 


would give wav to anv resolution in the 
U.N. Securitv Council that had Ameri 
can and British backing. 

e Starting From Scratch—ven if the 
Katanga problem can be solved—and 


this would reduce the danger of an open 


East-West conflict in the Congo—the 
U.N. still will have a tremendous job 
to do. It would be by far the most dif 
ficult and complex peace-making job 
the U. N. has ever undertaken 
Assuming that U. N. forces bring 
back law and order to the country, the 
U. N. would then have to start building 
in administration for the Congo. Be 
vond that would lie the job of put 
ting the economy back into running 


rder. In both the 
the economic 
had only the 
Evervthing 
gians 
Even 


i+} 
with 


administrative and 
ireas, the country has 
shell of a civilized nation 


has depended on the Bel 


if this job can be carried out 
\ some effectiveness, there will be 
plenty of room for Soviet agents to 


s Stir Up Trouble Around World 


cause trouble and for official Soviet influ 
ence to penetrate the country. Moscow 
will certainly claim that the U. N. would 
never have forced the Belgian troops 
out unless the Soviet government had 
stood ready to back up 
threats. 


Lumumba 


ll. Castro and Cuba 


In the case of Cuba, the U.S. has 
temporarily stvmied Moscow’s efforts to 
use the U.N. to weaken our hand in 
dealing with Castro. With the help of 
other members of the Organization of 
American States, we managed this week 
to get the Cuban complaint against the 
U.S. shifted from the Security Council 
to OAS itself. 

This doesn’t mean that Washington 
has lined up enough Latin American 
support against Castro to force him t 
break his close ties with Moscow. What 
the Latin Americans have done is t 
band together against the Sovicts, tell 
ing Premier Khrushchev to keep In 
hands off the Western Hemisphci 
Now thev want to see if they can’ 
start settling the U.S.-Cuban feud in 
OAS, without any 
Russians. 
¢ Moscow Reaction—l'or the moment, 
Moscow seems to be accepting this situ 
ation. The Russians didn’t use th 
Security Council veto to trv to block 
the shift of the Cuban problem to 
OAS. Apparently, they feared that such 
a move would offend Latin America, 


; 


interference by 'h 


thus blocking Khrushchev’s persistent 
efforts to arrange a Latin American tou 
that would include Havana 

Clearly, Moscow hasn’t lost interest 
in exploiting the Cuban situstion for 
all it’s worth. The Soviet government is 





6 





‘a 


U. N. SECURITY COUNCIL is cockpit of East-West fighting over Cuba and the Congo. 
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committed to Castro economi- 
cially, as indicated by this week's pur- 
chase of 700,000 tons of sugar for 
$45-million \ trade mission 
from Communist China is also now in 
Havana deals. 

One of Moscow’s main hopes is that 
Castro will make a big international 
problem out of the U.S it Guan- 
tanamo Bay. This could well happen 
it the big 26th of July Rally that Castro 
is arranging (page 77 

Some Western believe 
Khrushchev is even aiming to establish 
1 Soviet base in Cuba. 
these observers believe, 
could dramatize th« 
U.S. bases around the 


heavily 


sOTHC 


to discuss sugar 


bas¢ 


observers 


In this wav, so 
Khrushchev 
whole issue of 
world and then 
make the disarma 
turn on the question of 
rather than on inspec- 
tion and control. Up to now, the U.S 
has managed to keep the matter of 
out of the official disarmament 


discussions. 


get in position to 
ment debate 


overseas base S 


bases 


Negro Boycott... 


. .. of white retailers puts 
economic pressure on South- 


ern businessmen as Negro 


communities support sit-ins. 


With Negro wa 
from their college campuses this sum- 
mer, Negro sit-ins, demonstrations, and 
other forms of pressure against discrim 
ination are not hitting the headlines as 
But the 


most students 


frequently as earlier in the vear 


pressure gocs on, particularly in_ the 
economic area. This week in Knox 
ille, five downtown stores and two 
located in shopping centers opened 


their lunch counters on an equal basis 


Knoxville raised the total to about a 
dozen cities that ha taken similar 
icnhon. 

And the struggle goes on in othe 
places. In Miami, talks between white 
ind Negro groups continue. In Chat 
tanooga, negotiations promised solu 


tions but have stalled 

I'he Pattern—As Negro action mounts, 
Southern businessmen, as well 
outside the 
that they 


is those 
n companies 
iccepting the fact 


region, are¢ 
will be fac- 


ing this kind of pressure for a long time 
to come. Now a pattern is emerging 
that sheds some light on what they can 


expect: 
e The Negro movement is becom- 
ing increasingly organized 
e In those cities 


haye been 
eo 


where solutions 
solutions 
resulted from negotiation between 


Negro groups 


worked out, the 
lave 


white and 


e Negroes have set new goals and 

new targets. Job opportunities are the 

sues in the lat ‘ { ; nd Negroes 
30 


ire moving into new areas of truggle 


such as public parks and_ bathing 
beaches. 
e Negroes face new _ problems 


Sit-ins can be handled by 
but a boycott calls for the 
entire Negro community’s support. 

Adult Support—There is little doubt 
that the adult community supports the 
students. When oldsters are placed in 
the position 


themselves 
students, 


of having to side either 


with their sons and daught ith 
the white retailers they ha no ) 
choice. 

\ recent stud by th Roun 
radio stations (with he idquarters in At 
lanta) conclud vii there a 
significantly large Negro population 
the importance of the Negro a 
sume! 1S great that it ul 
verv well be the differenc« 
profit and loss f in advertis 


Speeding Up First Atlas Bases 


Construction has been plagued by delays, is months 
behind schedule. But Defense and Labor Depts. are scram- 


bling to clear away the snags. 


Che Defense Dept. and Labor Dept 
are scrambling to rush construction of 
the first four Atlas ICBM bases, which 
are running three to six months behind 
schedule, and to prevent similar delays 
at other missile sites under construction. 

(‘he first installations were started be 
tween 14 and 2+ months ago at Warren 
Air Force Base, Cheyenne, Wvo.; Of 
futt AFB, Omaha, Neb.; Fairchild Al'B, 


Spokane, Wash., and Forbes AFB 
lopeka, Kan. None will be combat 
readv until late this year or early in 
1961. Eleven other Atlas or ‘Titan bases 


ire being built. 
¢ Gumming the Works—Several issues 
ire involved in construction delavs 

e Jurisdictional disputes between 


missile manufacturers and their workers 
belonging to industrial unions, on on¢ 
hand, and contractors and their build 
ing trades union men, on the other 


e A flow of change orders in con 
struction ited — by 
test launchings conducted con 
currently with building of the bas 

e A fuzzy separation of functions 
imong the four Air For Arm 
commands involved in construction 

It all boils down to this: Building 
of ICBM bases has posed technological 
ind management t] 
brand-new to the military. 
¢ Jurisdictional Clash—In_ th 


specification, 


gcnel 


missile 


ind 


+ 
ld 


problems 


Atlas 


projects, the missile manufacturer 

Convair and its associate contractors 
have been given wider responsibility 
than have ever been granted arms 


addition to making the 
equipment, thev are in charge of in 


stalling and checking out th 


makers. In 


hardware 


ind even have much to say about con 
struction specifications for the bases 
his brings them into a_ head-on 


clash with the construction and mech 
anical specialty contractor 
traditionally built militar 


has been a dispute, for instance, over 


Ss W ho h IVC 
I 


va SC here 
installation of electronic guidance con 
the manufacturers and _ their 
s want to do it; construction 


sole ‘ 


] 
WOTKCI 


triclans Claim it in their 


Behind the disputes is the fact that 


much of the missile ground support 
equipment is experimental, and assem 
bly and installation of the quipment 
at the missile sites require super n 
by the manufacturers engineer 
What’s more, since no one has ever 


built ICBM bases before, there are few 


if anv established trade pract 1D 
ing out who does what 

¢ Making Plans—To clear up the 
muddle, Wash ngton WOTKINgZ up 


these plans 


Ihe Labor Dept. is drafting a regu 
lation to specify how much of the dis 
puted work on ba should go to th 
building trad (he department h 
the powcr t t wage rates f n 
struction worker n government p 
ects under the Davis-Bacon Act an 
for industrial w rs under the Walsh 
Healey Act 

he Defense Dept. is studyvin 
to set up a singk nstruction 
O! exped tcl t each m ti 
power to m binding 
local jurisd 
other sticky ul h week, t 
larifv whe running the sh 
Au lor vitched managen it 
sponsibility for waking ICB 
combat-ready from the Air Re rch & 
Development ¢ mmand to the Air M 


teric] Command 


The Army Corps of Engineers, 


charge of brick-and-mortar construct 
of missile bases for the Air | 
bowing to Air | pressure { ght 
upervision OVCI onstruction it 
tors 

kor one thing. the Corps | t 
new policy requiring a prim nit 
on ICBM t nin 
15 ot th nst t 1} \ { i 
The Air Force h np th 
prime award on the Offutt t! 
troublesome } t. went to the M 1 
Construction  ¢ ( 
broker,” which farme« t OI f 
iob to subc t t 
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Pressures Dent Steel Price Line 


@ Steel mills are sticking to their published prices 


on carbon steel, but cost of steel is softening steadily. 


@ Overstocked warehouses have been revising prices 


and some are writing off extra charges. 


@ And steel companies are boosting dealer dis- 


counts on some products to promote harder selling efforts. 


Steel mills are sticking to their basc 
prices on carbon steel. But that’s just 
about the best vou can sav for 
prices after a five-month decline in 
orders that has put steel production 
into a deeper-than-usual 
trough. 

Of course, fundamental to the 
of steel are its “extras” —additional 
charges bevond the base price which 
represent the cost of some nonstandard 
operation. In total, almost every stecl 
order contains enough extras to hav« 
a real impact on cost. Individually, 
though, such charges normally are smal] 
compared to total cost. Hence, when 
price pressure exists, a convement wa\ 
to accommodate it is to refrain from 
charging for the extras. 

\s alwavs, there’s disagreement on 
how widely, if at all, extras have been 
traded awav in recent months. Substan 
tial steel buvers as well as steel industr 
sales executives sav officially they know 
of virtually none of it, add they would 
be surprised if anv were done by majo1 
companies, Yet the rumors have per 
sisted for months that extras have been 
written off fairly freely. ‘Vhere’s som¢ 
acknowledgment that some warchouses, 
finding themselves overstocked, 
offered extra free steel 
¢ Steady Softening—Since late January, 
ictually, the cost of steel—as opposed to 
its published price—has been softening 
rather steadily. Primarilv, this has been 
among warehouses (BW —Jan.23’60, 
p38, Jan. 30°60,p36). Some of that 
softening has been the result of 1 
peated attempts by big warchous« 
chains to work out a satisfactory s\ 
tem for accommodating very small o1 
ders and still not lose monev on them 
But not all of it. Periodically since 
January, warehouse prices have been 1 
vised in major cities, and the net effect 
has been over-all reductions. The latest 


steel 


summmct 


cost 


h VC 


of these flurries came in June. In a 
number of cases, the cuts have been 
imnounced frankly as “meeting comp 
tition.”” Since the carbon steel wat 


houses continue to bulge, it’s hard to 
imagine their price structure will harden 
significantly during this quarter 

One of the verv few movements in 
carbon steel mill prices—which purist 
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insist isn’t a cut at all—came to light last 
week. It involved standard pipe, on 
which National ‘Tube increased _ its 


dealer discount from 3% to 5% July 


1, with other producers following. The 
change will cost producers perhaps 
$3.25 per ton, but it isn’t likelv, except 
in rare cases, to save customers anv- 


thing at all. Mostly, the mills regard 
it as a promotional effort. In part, it’s 
aimed at getting distributors working 
harder move pipe—one of the hard 
est hit products in the entire steel list. 
it’s an attempt to keep 
them from buving foreign pipc 

\t the same time, line pipe producers 

standard pipe distributors a 5‘ 

discount on some grades of line pipe 
on which previously they'd had no dis 
count at all. Ordinarily, linc 
sold almost exclusively bv oil field sup- 
ply houses or the producers. Here again, 
the move was an attempt to get some 
selling muscle behind the prod- 


And in 


part, 


oA 
PAve 


pipe is 


extra 
uct 

Both raw and finished steel conduit, 
nother tubular product, was cut 3% 
last March (BW—Mar.19’60,p38) in a 
belated move to match a cut 
had made months before 
the conduit market. 


¢ Import Decline—Published prices of 


uminum 
mm invading 


foreign steel, which had a real impact 
on the steel warehouse price structure 
in the first quarter, were cut quite 
widely in Mav. Since then, there have 
been latively few changes in these 
published prices. Of less than a dozen 


further reductions, seven have come in 
inland markets, reflecting reopening of 


the St. Lawrence Seaway 


Steel imports have dropped severely 
since the end of the first quarter reflect 
ing a high economic level in Europe as 
well as expiration of forward commit 
ments some U.S. buvers made in an 
ticipation of a renewed steel strike 
Ihe decrease in imports cases price 
pressure widely, steelmen sav 


But both producers and warehous¢ 


men agree that anv marked decline in 
West Europe’s economy would turn 
the steel import situation around and 
renew price pressure here. Presently, 
th idd, foreign steel prices in the 
U.S lightly under domestic mill 


prices. At various times during the 
steel strike inventory buildup and the 
strike itself, thev have been well below 
and somewhat above domestic mill 
prices. 

At least two regional U.S. producers 
have cut carbon steel prices this year 
to meet heavy foreign competition 
head-on. Oregon Steel cut prices on 
hot-finished bars and light structural 
shapes and Atlantic Steel cut prices on 
nails, reinforcing bars, and merchant 
wire products, the latter only this 
month. And _ several major producers 
as well as some small mills cut  pre- 
stressed strand wire prices last month 

In Mav and June, several specialty 
steel producers cut certain extra charges 
on several types of vacuum-melted tool 
and aircraft steel. 

One of the most significant pricing 
moves of the vear took place last month 
when U.S. Steel instituted promo- 
tional prices for products it is not ready 
to offer commercially in any great vol 
ume—tinplate in thinner gauges than 
the most popular weights. U.S. Steel 
adjusted its highly complicated tinplate 
price schedules to remove cert:.n penal 
ties that faced the buver who wanted 
lighter tinplate. The move was part of 
steel industrv campaign to counter alu- 
minum’s promotional selling. 
¢ Outlook—As for a general increase in 
base prices next December, when the 
first round of wage and other employ- 
ment cost increases take effect under the 
new steel-labor agreement, steelmen 
are split. But almost nobody is willing 
to forecast that there will be such an 
increase then. Most believe that a 
small increase will be readily justifiable 
and some sav thev simply must have 
one. But evervone agrees no decision 
will be made before the last minute 

It’s hard to escape the feeling that 
unless fourth-quarter business turns out 
distinctly better than now appears 
likely, it will be prettv hard to put a 
gencral base price increase into effect 
It’s true that steel raised prices success- 
fully when the operating rate was low 
in both 1954 and 1958. 

Pretty widely, though, the trac 
agrees that both those moves came b« 
fore there was anv broad industrv real 
ization that steel price boosts had gon 
about as far as thev could and should 
Notablv in 1958, U.S. Steel refused to 
take price leadership. ‘Thus the increas¢ 
then was put in piecemeal and _ insti- 
tuted bv quite a few different producers 

People who know U.S. Steel think- 
ing rather well are confident it won't 
initiate any price increases next winter. 
But thev indicate that if other major 
producers take the lead, as in 1958, the 
corporation probably would follow. 


e 
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Back at Kennedy’s Biltmore Hotel 


Democrats 


suite, 
trying 
to get appointments with party's new leader. 


Kennedy 


Sen. John | 
leader of the 
little time 
that his first-ballot nomination 


crowd around doorway 


Kennedy, the new 
Democratic Partv, lost 


in asserting the new 


powcel 
is Presi 





dential candidate gave him 
In a swift f 


series of with 
Democratic 


meetings 
pi tures), Kennedy 
grasped firm control of th 
ganization, then flew off to his summer 


Hvannis Port, Mass., for a 


home at 
brief vacation before the campaign be 


leaders 
national or 


gins 
¢ Eyes on Chicago—As he 
spotlight, the 


steps mo 
mentarily out of the 
umpaign issues are being sharpened up 


n Chicago by Republicans coming to 


zether for onvention. By 
GOP will 


next weck s 
the middle of next v th 


ratif +t t xpecct 


Kennedy 
Mavor John B. 


convention reports and think things over. 


C ee 


VG 
ai 


takes time, in room of former 


Hynes of Boston, to read 


rasps the 


federal intervention in 
than the Eis« 
Administration has been willing to 
undertake—but quite a lot less 
Democrats pledge to attempt 


more vigorous 


the economy nhower 


, 
than the 


And, barring a political miracle, th 
Republicans will have nominated Vice- 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon of California 
ige +7, to be their White House candi 
Democrats’ Sen. Ken 
of Massachusetts, age 43 
¢ Suspense—Ihe only real 


late against the 
1i¢ dy 
uspcns¢ 


concerns the second half of the GOP 
ticket 
New York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rock 


feller, who probably could do more than 
anv other to strengthen the Nixon-led 
ticket, sounded vehement this week as 
he continued to 


handoning his seat of polit 


reject the notion of 






S ite. 


ACCLAMATION greets Candidate Kennedy as he arrives at Democratic National Convention to speak following his nomination. 





Issues crowd in as Kennedy, at meeting of 
Negro delegates, answers questions on Sen 


Johnson’s stand on civil rights in platform 


ty Rel 
Albany for anvthing less than tl 
Presidential nomination 

Other possibilit eem to h 
rowed to four: Henrv Cabot | 
Massachusetts, U.S. aml 1¢ t 
| NX . either if +} bry Ke it 
itors, — the 
Coopet OT 
doubles as partv national chai 
Interior Secy. It 
braska 

Lodge vw beaten D Kenned r 
the U.S. Senate in 
tant involvement in foreign 
makes him the fa f an 
Nixon giv mpletelv on th 
of luring Rockefel inning 

Yet the question persists: If K 
ould get Senate M tv | 
lon B. Johnson, his chief 
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First come the congratulations of convention 
supporters, and the acknowledgements to 
those who helped win on first-ballot 


Labor backers of Kennedy assess labor’s chances in campaign and 
plan their role: Alex Rose of hatter’s union (left), Walter Reuther 
of Auto Workers, and AFL-CIO special counsel Arthur Goldberg. 


a running mate, whv should 
could not—Nixon get Rock 
feller to run with him? 


spot for 
not—or 


|. Why Johnson Runs 


lor the nomination of Lyndon John 
son for Vice-President was the one genu 
inc surprise of the Democratic conven 
Ihe elements in the party that 
most heavily influenced the platform 
language, and contributed most to Ken 
nedv’s success, were shocked. 

But the general feeling is that Ken 

nedy pulled one more in a series of po 
litical master strokes, that the Texan 
moderate’s presence on the ticket will 
lend substantial strength. 
* Logical—The surprise was not only 
that Kennedy would offer second place 
to Johnson; even more, it was that 
Johnson would accept. On reflection, hi 
icceptance becomes perfectly logical 


tion. 
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his immediate plans and campaign program. 


lor Johnson, there is little risk. A 
spec v enacted by the ‘Texas legis 
lature carlier this vear permits him to 
run sil taneously for Vice-President 
ind fo lection in ‘Texas to his Senate 
eat. ‘Th even if the Democratic 
national ticket loses and Kennedy goes 
nto « ) Johnson will still be very 
much al politically 

In anv event, Johnson’s age—only 5] 
does not discourage further Presi- 
dential aspirations. Even should Ken 
nedvy win two White House terms, 
Johnson cight vears hence would be 
mere] in age once considered 
more or less ideal for a Presidential 
candidat 

Furth Johnson tacitly recognizes 
that he has only partly succeeded in 
shedding the geographic political tag 


‘f a Southerner. In taking second place, 
he acknowledges in effect that the wav 
f Southerner to earn a shot at the 


Then the applause and hand-shaking by gallery admirers who crowd the corridors as 





Kennedy pushes his way through to his first post-nomination press conference, outlining 





Looking ahead to campaign are Kennedy; the retiring Democratic 
national chairman, Paul Butler; the new chairman, Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson of Washington; and Johnson, Kennedy's running mate 


Presidency 
ladder gradually. 

Points of Strength—Kennedy, in a 
tvpically cool and calculating 
made the offer to Johnson simply b« 
cause the Texan is strong where the 
New Englander is weak or feels poten 
tially vulnerable: 

¢ Johnson's presence on the ticket 
will be interpreted in the South as a 
signal for reason and moderation in 
prodding Southerners on desegregation 

¢ His presence will temper fears in 
oil and gas producing states that a new 
Democratic Administration might un 
dertake a frontal attack on the 2734‘ 
depletion allowance. 

e His rural background and first 
hand knowledge of farming should help 
offset farm belt suspicions of Kennedy. 

e In areas where Kennedy's Ro 
man Catholicism is most likely to be a 
severe political liabilitv—the South, the 


is to work his way up the 


move, 
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border states, and to some extent the 
rural Midwest—Johnson is the strongest 
Democrat on the national scene 
Converging—Some foresee _ friction 
between the two strong-minded, aggres- 
sive Democratic candidates. This, of 
course, is possible, but Kennedy has 
often given the impression of talking 
much more liberally than he votes, and 
Johnson has been made out to be much 
more conservative than he really is. 
More often than not, their political 
views merge. Both accept the idea that 
1 greater economic growth rate is a 
necessity and that more, not less, fed- 
eral intervention is the way to get it. 


ll. Kennedy Men in Charge 


One of Kennedy's first decisions, 
after the shouting died down in Los 
Angeles, was to install Sen. Henry M 
Jackson of Washington as the new 
national chairman. Jackson has been a 
close personal friend of Kennedy for 
vears, but he has only a nominal role 
in directing the coming campaign 

he major new personalities in the 
Democratic top command will be 

e Robert F. Kennedy, the nomi 
nee’s 34-vear-old brother, who has been 
ind will continue to be the campaign 
manager 

e Theodore C. Sorensen, the sen 
itor’s No. 1 “egghead 
idviser, and speech writer extraordinar 

“Intellectual Sponge’—Sorensen, at 
to Kennedy than 


members of 


chief political 


32. is probably closet 
iny other person, including 
the large and close-knit Kennedy clan 
\ Phi Beta Kappa whose bovish look 
conceals a will of steel and a bmilliant 
mind, he came to Kennedy from the 
of Nebraska Law School in 
1952, with a lavish- recommendation 
from Sen. Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
Ihe description is hardly fair either 
» Sorensen o K nned 


ot } e7 try 1 


Universiti 


but Sorensen 
bel 


RIVALS BECOME TEAM-MATES—Despite 


Kennedy-Johnson friction, most see political views as harmonious. 


Y 


forecasts of 





to Kennedy’s, goes the stream of posi- 
tion papers ground out by the so-called 
Harvard group of professors and others 
(BW —Jun.18°60,p170 

It was Sorensen who first led Ken- 
nedy to take a fling at national politics 
In 1956, he did the research for and 
wrote a paper advancing the theory that 
there is a “Catholic vote” and that a 
Roman Catholic candidate for national 
office would gain more votes because of 
his religion than he would lose. His 
theory was that immigrant offspring are 
reaching maturity now in such numbers 
as to provide a balance of power in the 


] 


most populous states. 
¢ Younger Brother—Robert Kennedy, 
more familiarly known as Bobby, was 
for a time better known than _ his 
brother. ‘This stemmed from Robert’s 
Congressional committee service, first 
with the late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy’s 
Communist-hunting subcommittee, and 
more recently as chief counsel for Sen 
MecClellan’s labor rackets committee 

The McCarthy committee ittach- 
ments have caused some slight embar- 
rassment of late, but the Kennedy 
people explain—and the facts seem to 
bear them out—that Robert Kenned\ 
ind McCarthy never had a close work- 
ing arrangement. The vounger Ken- 
nedv left the committee in 1953 after 
1 running dispute with Rov Cohn, Mc- 
Carthv’s most intimate staffer 
e Lieutenants—Robert Kennedy will b 
coordinator of the whol Mpaign 
operation, calling the shots both for 
the senator and the Democratic Na 
tional Committee. Working with him 
will be other “new name’’ political op 
erators who got their political schooling 
in the Kennedy campaign 

Among them are the voungest Ken 
nedy brother, 28-vear-old Edward (Ted), 
chief operator in the Far West for th 
nomination buildup; John M. Bailey 
Connecticut state chairman: and Law 


rence O’Brien, Springfield (Ma pub 
] Nie the 


relations and advertisin vl 





ALL OVER FOR NOW-—Following convention, Kennedy boards 


private plane with members of family for vacation at Hyannis Port 


mapped tactics for Kennedy's su 
ful Senatorial campaigns in 1952 and 
1958. O’Brien will tend shop in Wash 
ington, in charge of “producti n 
campaign headquarters 

One of the remarkable things about 
this Kennedy staff is its vouth. Rog 
I'ubby, one-time press aide to Pr 
l'ruman and to candidate Adlai St« 
son, commented wrily: “I’m still in my 


40s, but around here thev call me ‘th 
old man.’ ”’ 
e Battle Plan—In the Kennedy battl 


plan, both the senator's personal staff 


and the national committee will be 
brought together under one roof in 


Washington, under Robert Kenned 


operating chief. Robert will be on top 


of every speech or press release and will 
stav at the candidate’s side. Sorens« 
will be on a par with him, but mor 
concerned with ues and 
ing and somewhat out of the lin f 
command on strateg 

Eventually, Johnson will likely mers 
kev sectors of his personal polit il st 
with the K National ¢ itt 
headquarters giving the Democrat 
unified campaign organization. Neitl 
in 1952 nor in 1956 did Stevenson « 
make such a n Kenned 
that oT ou r:h Loc t int 
to let the ( mpalgn ret if if h 
Robert’s, control 
¢ Identifiable—In the wake of an 
lutionarv realignment of a nation 


litical part 


rise to the top. Most in the new ) 


ratic setup a 10OW entih 
They include labor's top polit 
tors—such men as Alex R 
in New York Lil il Part Wa 
Reuther of the United Auto W 
ind Pres. G re NM f AFL-CIO 
And ther p of n 
got on th K v bandwago1 
ind staved there—G. Mennen \W 
of Michigan, Mich DiSalle of ( 
Abraham Ril ff of Con t 


Herschel Lovel f | 
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Man at work... 


showing management how to get 
better protection—lower cost 




















A 


The AM man is a man with a mission: to help you 
reduce your Workmen's Compensation costs, to uncover 
any loopholes in your present insurance coverage, and to 
eliminate any duplication of coverages you might be 
paying for. 

Actually, the AM man is many men. First, there’s the 
AM Account Representative who analyzes your insurance 
needs, suggests ways of reducing or eliminating insurance 
risks, may offer a plan for re-designing your insurance. 

Then there’s the Ay Safety Engineer—an expert in 
Loss Control. He suggests ways of improving your safety 
record to help you keep production flowing . . . lower 
your insurance costs. 

Next, the AM Claims Representative—an expert in 
Workmen’s Compensation claim handling. He makes 
available the best medical service to help return your in- 
jured people to work promptly—works quickly and fairly 











when an accident occurs . .. helps you maintain good 
employee morale. 

These are the men who, along with all the other staff 
specialists of American Mutual, stand ready to serve you. 
Their special training could mean better protection, fewer 
accidents, lower overall insurance costs for you . . . just as 
it has for Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., for ex- 
ample. When this company became an American Mutual 
policyholder in 1954, they were paying premiums of 
$5,649 over the Manual Rate. After 5 years, their premi- 
ums were $18,493 under the Manual Rate. In addition, 
during that period they received dividends from American 
Mutual totaling $41,684. 

Those are substantial savings. Why not write American 
Mutual, Dept. BW-8, Wakefield, Massachusetts, and see 
if we can do the same for you? 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 


merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


= 







“The First American Liat ty Insurance Company”...a leading writer of Workmer 


Compensation, all forms of Liab 


ty, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 

















secret sea 


The sea holds many mysteries. Even though more 
than 70% of our world is covered by water, we 
know less about the ocean depths than about the 
reaches of outer space. 

Today, knowledge about the secret sea takes on 
added importance. Lurking in the depths of the 
ocean, unfriendly submarines pose a threat to ou! 
national security. 

With our present technology, finding a submarine 
in a vast expanse of ocean is like trying to find a 
lost coin in Grand Central Station! And when a 
sub is located, it must be correctly identified and 
continuously monitored. If it proves to be un- 
friendly, we must determine what threat it poses 
and how to defend against that threat. 


Advanced electronics holds the key to this prob- 
lem. Hughes, a national leader in electronics, is 
working with the U. S. Navy in developing entirely 
new submarine defense systems. 

This is not a problem that can be attacked piece- 
meal. The final answer must be the product of 
many Skills and studies which must be completely 
integrated into a workable whole. 

Right now Hughes engineers are investigating such 
areas as acoustic array systems, radar and infrared 
systems, magnetic anomaly systems, complete 
command and control systems, signal recovery 
techniques, and human factors. 

Hughes is uniquely qualified for this job because of 
its ability to integrate many skills into a workable 
whole. Some of the successful electronics systems 
developed by Hughes include airborne electronics 








systems which control a jet plane’s entire mission, 
Falcon air-to-air guided missiles, and three-dimen- 
sional radar systems (the most important advance 
in the field since the invention of radar itself). 


Electronics is our business--Hughes is one of the 
Free World’s most important producers of ad- 
vanced electronics components and systems for 
military and commercial applications. This posi- 
tion has been built on creativity, productivity and 
reliability. We will welcome your inquiry about 
any of our services or products. 





Data processing systems, such as the one shown here, have 
been developed by Hughes Fullerton engineers to collect, 
analyze and display vast quantities of information on a scale 
hitherto impossible. 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 














Dead Letters on the Phone Dial 


Bell System expects to run out of phone numbers in the 
early 1970s. So it is replacing the traditional letter-digit com- 
binations with all-number calling. 


“For there is a hardness of heart as 


well as of head in snatching the pocti 
connotations of KLondik« 1 Ux- 
edo and PRospect away from the tele- 


their 


ind 


yhone user and him in 
| 


giving 


stead a combination of digits from one 
to 10.” 

‘And what i wonderful about 
the assinine prefixes the phone com- 
panv has managed to invent over the 
vears? What is so fine about Under- 


hill or Exbrook or Davenport or Gray- 
stone? ill-number calling should 
be welcomed here.” 

These conflicting viewpoints 
peared, respectively, on editorial pages 


ip- 


of the San Francisco Chronicle and 
the Nevada Citv Nugget. Thev were 
written in reaction to the Bell Svs 


tem’s announcement that phone num- 
bers consisting of seven digits eventu- 


lly will = replace the _ traditional 
prefix-plus-five-digit numbers 

Actually, there has been little reac- 
tion as strong as that of either San 
l'rancisco, a city in love with its tradi- 


tions, or of Nevada City, Calif., which 
wants to show that it is all for progress. 
Most people feel that all-number calling 
ANC in unpleasant neces- 
sitv. And this is how Bell feels about 
it, says Joseph Crottv, customer rela- 
tions supervisor of the Bell System pa- 
rent American Telephone & 
l'elegraph Co 

¢ Running Dry—The first letters 
ind the first digit of a phone number 
the office; the next 
four digits, th ular phone. To 
be a proper prefix, the two letters vou 
dial have to begin 
the English language, l’Orest 
or OXford. This 1 consid- 
erable number of possible letter com- 
binations, such as XJ or VI Also, the 
letters on a dial are grouped in clusters 
of three 
ng to the numbers two through nine 


is merely 


company 
two 


central 
parti 


designate 


1 word or name in 
such as 


eliminates 


round the holes correspond- 


So vou can’t use the l-hole or 0-hole 
to dial a prefix 
With more and more people order- 


ing phones, and more and more central 


ofhices needed to service them, the tele 
phone companies figure that by the 
early 1970s thev will run out of new 


letter-number combinations 
s with two 


Ope ll 


By replacing the two letter 
Bell 


enough new 


wi I] 


digits, hgures it can up 


the 


: 
the 


combinations to keep 


running drv until at least 


from 
ir 2000 


} }, f ] 


¢ Pioneers— | 


ilreadv turning within the network of 
iffiliate companies under AT & 1 
Wichita Falls, Tex., was first; it went 
over to ANC two vears agi \ number 


of small communities followed, includ 
ing Casper, Wvo., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
ind Newhall, Calif. As for 
Atlanta began a changeover in 

Chicago and Omaha are slated for 
fall. But it will be about 10 ve 
fore ANC is in effect nationwide 

e Some Squawks—Bell doesn’t expect 
too much trouble in getting the public 
to accept ANC. Of cours« 

proposals for change—therc 
number of complaints. For 
many people feel that stripping away 
ill personality from phone numbers is 
nother step toward a world controlled 


Mayor 


ITS be 


is with any 
will be a 
instance, 


by electronic computers. (That the old 
phone numbers have personality has 
been proved by the fact that Glen 


Miller once wrote a tune called Pennsv] 
vania 6-5000; it’s doubtful that he 
would have been inspired to write one 
called 736-5000.) 

Another complaint might rise from 
the fact that in some areas even a phonc 
number can be a status symbol. If a 
New Yorker tells vou his phone 
change is Plaza, vou know at once that 
he lives in the fashionable East Fifties 

The most frequent complaint is that 


CX 


it’s harder to remember seven digits 
than a name and five digits. Bell has 
psychologists working on this one. They 
insist that it isn’t harder for short 


periods of time, and nobody remembers 
phone numbers for very long anywa' 
Direct-distance dialing is another fac 


tor making telephone numbers look 
more mathematical. Inaugurated in 
1952, and now extended to about 5| 

of the nation, it permits vou to place a 
long distance call without an operator 
by dialing a three-digit “area code” fol 


lowed by the party’s number 


It’s well worth the additional dialing 
burden—Bell savs the time it takes to 
place a station-to-station call has been 
cut to a quarter of what it used to be 

Of course, with direct-distance dial 
ing plus ANC, you would have to dial 
1 formidable sequence of ten digits to 
make a long distance call However 
Bell savs its studies indicate that it 
easier to remember ten digits correcth 


for a short period of time, than it is to 
three di 


switch over to two lette1 then ba t 


emember its, m 1 mental 


1 
five more digits 
¢ Computers That Remember—B 


trving t 
relief fri 


Engineer 


Jersey l 
Cquipiiie 


provid 

mm mcrea 
it Be 
TC l 


} 
n lat 


1 
numbers 


One 
this | 


phone 
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m 10d 
ich suDs 


mmpan 


frequenth Lh 


im tl 


svstem 

phone 
some 

dialer, vy 


phone, ins 


exchang 
of 
tape. ‘I 
button 
party's 
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private 
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models 
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e Evolution of Dial 
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Two Roads 


At this very moment, certain key executives are wondering 
which is the right road to take in regard to machine tool 
replacement. 


For such men, here’s food for thought. 


The road that seems easier to take isn’t easy at all. It involves 
going along with current “useful”? equipment that no longer 
turns a profit. This road soon dips downhill, and ends in a bog. 


The other road, involving strategic replacement with modern, 
high-production equipment, brings you to a crest, where you 
enjoy pleasing prospects and high competitive position. 
Jones & Lamson can speed you on the high road in two ways: 
the man who needs by supplying you with advanced, high-production machine 
_ tools: and by offering you a revolutionary new leasing plan 
that requires no capital outlay. You pay for your new equip- 
is already paying for it ment out of the added profits it brings. 


Write or call for complete details. 


a new machine tool 


ct 
[x JONES & LAMSON wacnine company + SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Turret Lathes « Automatic Lathes « Tape Controlled Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators ¢ Thread Tools 














-In Business 


Navy Cancels Program for Corvus, 


Missile for Carrier-Based Planes 


I'he Navy has canceled its program for development of 
the Corvus, a supersonic missile for use by carrier-based 
planes with a 100-mi. range and a highly sophisticated 
guidance system for homing on its prey. ‘The prime 
contractor was ‘l'emco Electronic & Missiles Co., which 
a week ago became a division of Ling-Altec Electronics, 
Inc. 

Some $80-million has already been spent on the project, 
whose completion would have cost $450-million alto- 
gether. Corvus accounted for 15%-20% of ‘Temco’s 
backlog; the company said it expected to absorb most of 
the key personnel in other jobs, but would make no 
guess on the effect on the company’s total employment 
of 6,009. Subcontracts are being canceled with a large 
number of companies 

Navy funds formerly allocated to Corvus will probably 
be used for the development of Raven, a somewhat simi- 
lar missile with a much longer range—500 mi. 


Pemex Head Confirms Negotiations 


With TGT for Gas Pipeline in Mexico 


Pascual Gutierrez Roldan, head of Petroleos Mexi- 
canos, has confirmed that the nationalized Mexican oil 
industry is negotiating with ‘Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. to set up a pipeline in Mexico that would carry 
lexas and Mexican natural gas to California (BW —Jul 
9'60,p30). Roldan said no contract had been signed vet 
because both countries were studving the legal problems 
raised by the 450-million-cu.-ft.-per-day pipeline. A top 
(GT official agreed that “IGT is negotiating with 
Pemex as indicated by Roldan’s statement.” He added 
that T'GT had not filed any application with the Federal 
Power Commission, and has no immediate plans to do so. 


Antitrust Suits Hit Two Companies 


In Centralized Local Credit Service 


Antitrust suits were filed this week against Central 
Charge Service, Inc., of Washington, D. C., and Charg-It 
of Baltimore, Inc. Both companies are in the mushroom 
ing business of local centralized credit service; they dis 
count sales checks of their retail merchant members, then 
bill and collect from individual customers 

he Justice Dept. based its charges on 

¢ Ixclusive dealing contracts, which it claims were 
forced on the merchant members to block off competi 


tryy 
ors 


7 | } t SIftlol yf 


each company 


Central Charge’s volume is only $12-million, and Charg 
It’s $6-million, but faced slim local competition until 
last vear when Seaboard Finance's new International 
Charge plan opened branches in both cities 

Government lawyers stressed that suits were aimed at 
particular situations, not at central credit companies 
in general, or at all exclusive dealing contracts 

I'he antitrusters scored another victory last week when 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., sold its stock interest in Western 
Auto Supply Co., another big retail chain 

rhe Justice Dept. had brought suit in April charging 
that by 1958 Gamble-Skogmo had gained control of 
Western Auto by acquiring 1,267,000 shares, or 41.8% of 
its stock 


Procter & Gamble Co. has bowed to a Federal ‘l'rade 
Commission order forbidding it to sign exclusive con- 
tracts by which manufacturers of automatic washing and 
dishwashing machines pack samples of P&G soaps and 
bleaches in the machines 


ICC Rulings Due in Three Cases 
Of Selective Rail Freight Rate Cuts 


Within the next week, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is scheduled to come up with decisions on three 
railroads have the 
power to make selective cuts in freight rates to meet 
competition 


important cases testing whether the 


Ihe cases involve shipments of phosphate rock from 


Florida to southern points, of sugar from New Orleans 
to Chicago, and of tinplate from the Pittsburgh area 
to St. Louis. In each case, barge operators challenged 
rate cuts by the railroads; they cited testimony before 
Congress by ICC Chmn. Winchell to the effect that 
the railroads could not cut rates selectively if this forced 
water carriers to drop their rates to an unprofitable level 

\leanwhile, the Chicago & Eastern Ilinois RR charged 
that ICC had acted illegally when it canceled joint 
rail-water rates offered by C&EI o1 il shipped from 
mines in Illinois and Indiana 


Fifteen major Eastern railroads have asked [CC to 
approve boosts running up to 5% in passenger fares, to 
go into effect Sept. 1 Ihe increases one-wav woul 
not exceed $1 on coach fares and $2 on first class; on 


~ 1 + 


round trips the ceiling would be $1 
muter fares would not be affected 


Another Top Man Quits at J. |. Case 


J. I. Case Co., Milwaukee maker of farm and industrial 


machinery, lost another top man this week when Fxecu- 
tive Vice-Pres. John H. Brinker resigned. Brinker was 
hired onlv last fall (BW—Nov.14'59,p175) bv the then 
president, Marc B. Rojtman, who quit this vear in a 
dispute over growth policy BW —Apr.30'60,p54). 
Brinker said that there was no connection between his 


juitting and Rojtman’s 
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Branch Managers Eugene J 
L. Ballantyne accompanied by 


Galbraith and Donald 


Assistant Manager 





George Tildesley stride along the dock on their 
to work at Chase Manhiattan’s new Nassau br 


Now the people at Chase Manhattan are 
in the Bahamas to serve you 


New Chase Manhattan branch opens 
to serve business and tourist bank- 
ing needs at 101 Bay Street 


* Kk k 


Whether you're Bahamas-bound for 


business or pleasure, the services of 


The Chase Manhattan Bank’s new 
Nassau branch are yours for the 
asking. 

Located in the heart of Nassau’s 
booming business center, the Bay 
and East Streets office is the 28th 





branch in the Chase Manhattan’s 


overseas network. 


It offers complete banking services 
for individuals and businesses, and 
can acquaint Customers on the finan- 
cial advantages that are unique to 
the Bahamas. 


When you're in Nassau you'll be 
warmly welcomed by Chase Man- 
hattan people. And if you would like 
to know more about the advantages 
of the Bahamas write: International 


Department, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, |8 Pine Street, New York 15. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 
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Leaders of both parties fear the August session of Congress. 


It will be full of pitfalls for every candidate, from Nixon and Kennedy 
down to the newest member of the House. And there’s little chance for 
constructive legislation. 


If there’s any gain to be had, the odds favor the Democrats. 


When Kennedy picked Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson as 
his running mate, he was making a pitch for a united, disciplined Democratic 
performance in August. 


Johnson’s job is to bring the Southern Democrats into line. 


The kind of social legislation Kennedy hopes the August session will 
produce doesn’t stand a chance if Southern conservatives continue their 
long-standing working agreement with the Republicans. 


Johnson, backed by Speaker Rayburn, hopes to convince the South- 
erners that their best hope lies in making a good August record to help 
Kennedy in the race for the White House. With their eyes on the strong 
civil rights plank in the platform, many Southerners are going to be hard to 
convince. 


Kennedy wants to use the August session to embarrass Nixon. 


Kennedy thinks this can be done by pushing through a $1.25 minimum 
wage bill, medical aid for the aged under Social Security, federal aid for 
education, and possibly a generous housing aid bill. 


If these bills draw vetoes, the Democrats won’t be unhappy. They think 
Nixon will be under a severe handicap in the campaign if he has to start 
by explaining a string of August vetoes. 


Kennedy is also talking about pumping quick cash to farmers. The idea 
is a bill that would increase federal payments for soil conservation practices 
between now and Election Day on the grounds that there is an “emergency” 
in farm areas. 


This would be sure to draw a blast from Eisenhower. 


There’s also a chance that the Kennedy-Johnson team will try to 
promote another $2-billion or $3-billion to speed up missile production and 
missile base construction. 


All this poses new problems for Nixon. 


He’s getting conflicting advice about how to meet the Kennedy-Johnson 
attack. 


Nixon’s original idea was to keep the Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats working together in August to block some legislation and tone down 
the rest to a point where Eisenhower would accept it. Nixon—like Kennedy 
—was particularly interested in a housing bill, minimum wage, and medical 
aid for the aged. 

The theory was to get bills signed, robbing Democrats of issues. 

He had the active support of the Nixon group in the Administration, 
chiefly Labor Secy. Mitchell and Health Education & Welfare Secy. Flem- 
ming. They have favored moving a little toward the Democratic position 
even if it means somewhat higher federal spending. 
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WASHINGTON This theory is being challenged. 
BUREAU The opposition is coming from old Eisenhower hands in che Adininis- 
JULY 23, 1960 tration who want to hold the spending line no matter what the cost in vetoes 


Treasury Secy. Anderson, Budget Director Stans, and Agriculture Secy. 
Benson share this view. 


Their thinking runs something like this: No matter how skillfully Nixon 
tones down Democratic proposals, the outcome will never satisfy the backers 
of reform legislation or win many votes; the Democrats, with their heavy 
majorities in Congress, will get the credit for whatever the session accom- 
plishes anyway; and every backward step the GOP takes on spending 
weakens the “fiscal responsibility” image of the party. 








They want to make the budget the prime issue in the campaign. 
/ 
A struggle for Eisenhower’s backing is shaping up. 
Nixon, even with the added stature as the party’s nominee, wouldn’t 


do more than suggest to Eisenhower what legislation he thinks should be 
signed or vetoed. But Nixon aides hope Eisenhower will catch some of the 
spirit of the coming campaign when he flies to Chicago next week to make 
| his convention speech, and that he will come back to Washington prepared 
| to give a little when it comes to accepting new legislation 


But Eisenhower may be moving away from the Nixon strategy. 
The word from the vacation White House at Newport, R. L, is that 


Eisenhower is grimly preparing for a last-ditch fight with the Democrats in 
August—one to be devoted largely to a defense of his budget 


He summoned Anderson to Newport for an unusual Sunday conference. 
They talked about the stiff message that Eisenhower is planning to send 
Congress warning against temptations to curry voters’ favor with election- 
year spending. 


Eisenhower is pictured as being concerned about how far the Nixon 
supporters will go in this respect—not just with the Democrats. 


Anderson is getting mileage out of the improved budget picture. | 


He carried advance figures to Newport and arranged simultaneous 
news releases there and in Washington. | 


The fiscal year ending last month wound up with a surplus of $1.1-billion, 
five times bigger than the estimate given in January. Receipts were down \ 
$200-million from the January estimate. But spending dropped more than | 
a billion. The biggest cuts were in crop loans to farmers, payments to the 
Export-Import Bank, military assistance abroad, and in the cost of interest | 
on the public debt. 


AFL-CIO leaders are not warming up to Kennedy and Johnson. 


They have postponed a meeting scheduled weeks ago for Aug. 17 that 
was supposed to wind up with an endorsement of the Democratic ticket, 
whoever might be on it (page 70). 





But they don’t trust Johnson—and want to keep a gun at his head. 


If Johnson works hard enough to suit them for a $1.25 minimum wage 
bill and for a medical aid bill inside the Social Security system, they may 
44 come through with an endorsement later. 
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ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY PETROCHEMICALS 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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ENJAY 
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Enjay pioneers in new materials for 
many leading industries and offers cus- 
tomers an unequalled range of technical 
and processing experience. Backed by 
one of the world’s largest research labo- 
ratories, Enjay provides complete tech- 
nical service...from initial development 
to finished end-product. 


OTHER ENJAY PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


ADDITIVES. Enjay supplies a complete 
line of “prescription-balanced” additives 
to improve lubricants and fuels for 
today’s cars. Examples: viscosity index 
improvers, detergent inhibitors and pour 
point depressants that help control motor 
oil fow under hot and cold conditions — 
and provide a new high in engine clean- 
liness and efficiency. New gasoline addi- 
tives that reduce lead and carbon de- 
posits, prevent stalling from carburetor 
icing and stop rusting in fuel tanks. 


BUTYL RUBBER. Butyl can be com- 
pounded into a wide variety of products 
for automotive and industrial applica- 
tions. These include super-traction auto 
tires, inner tubes, coated fabrics, electri- 
cal insulation and hundreds of other 
products where resistance to heat, ozone, 
weathering, tear, flexing and abrasion is 
necessary. 


PLASTICS. Enjay markets Escon® 
polypropylene, a new plastic material for 
countless products made by molding or 
extrusion. Escon promises new and 
unusual applications in the packaging, 
household, appliance and automotive 
fields. The heat and chemical resistance 
of Escon, plus its high gloss finish, ability 
to withstand abrasion and hard usage, 
make it ideal for applications not possi- 
ble before with other plastics. 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





U.S. Scrappage of Automobiles, Trucks, Buses 1946-59 


Millions of Vehicles 


Go 
1946 ‘48 ‘50 


Data: R.1: Polk, Automotive News 





Passenger Cars 


Near Record Scrap Heap 


Americans junked almost 4.5-million 
cars, trucks, and buses last vear, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures released by 
Automotive News. It was the second 
highest total in history, topped only by 
the 4.9-million discarded in 1956, and 
the seventh straight year that scrappage 
has exceeded 4-million vehicles. An es- 


timated 3.9-million passenger cars and 
580,000 buses and trucks gave up the 
ghost during 1959. 

Scrappage tends to rise with sales 
Compulsory inspection laws in 35 states, 
and annual programs like the Nationa! 
Vehicle Safety Check, have encouraged 
the retirement of wornout vehicles 


Prices Received and Paid by Farmers 


1910-14100 


Prices Paid 
(Family living and production items, 
interest, taxes, and wage rates) 


Price Received 
(All farm products) 


1958 


Rata: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 





Price Squeeze Is Still On 


The American farmer could draw 
small comfort from the slightly im- 
proved prices he received for his prod- 
ucts during 1960, for he continued to 
pay higher prices for the goods and serv- 


ices' he needs to subsist and run his 
farm. 
Prices paid by farmers have ascended 


steadily after a brief respite in mid- 
1959. They are now only a fraction 
below April’s all-time high. 

In December, 1959, prices received 
fell to their lowest level since March, 
1956, and although they have moved 
upward this year, they have not even 
approached their record 1958 levels 


Charts of the Weel 47 





MARKETING 


CHAIRMAN Simpson leaves his Piccadilly 
store, showcase for a profitable line of inter- 
nationally known men’s wear. 


ENDOCRINOLOGIST Simpson has office 
in this building on Harley Street, London’s 


famous row of doctors. 


48 Va 


DAKS TROUSERS, rigged with a bit of elastic so they can be worn without braces or a 
belt, are the heart of Simpson’s line of men’s wear; Daks skirts are also made. 


Top British Clothier 


S. Simpson, Ltd., is headed by 
S. Leonard Simpson (pictures, 
left), medical specialist. 


About noon cach we 
Leonard Simpson, M.A., 
C.P., quits his offices at 
Street, London, step 


irking dav, S 
M.D., F.R 
77 Harley 


maroon 


Rolls Rovce, and moves ove 
dilly to don the cap of board chairman 
of S. Simpson, Ltd 
aplomb, he preaches and practices the 
gospel of Daks, a dogma that has spread 


into his 
. 
I 


to Picca 


Here, with quiet 


worldwide, from San 
Diego 

The Daks mystique began some 
years ago when a London tailor, Alex 
ander Simpson, took several buttons 


1 tinv stretch of clastic, designed 


Singapore to 
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¢ Big Plant—The Simpson store near 
Piccadilly Circus is no more than a 
showcase for the Daks concept, he says 
quietly. Behind that showcase, three 
factories and 3,000 workers turn out the 
lines that have made Simpson Britain’s 
top exporter of ready-to-wear clothes to 
the U.S. 

In October, the company will put 
extra power behind its sales drive by 
adding a 500-worker wing to its plant 
near Glasgow. Most of the new output 
will head for the U.S., which accounts 
for one-third of its export sales. 

l'ypically British, Simpson executives 
carry sales figures on scraps of paper in 
billfolds and discuss them only at hush- 
hush board meetings. But it’s estimated 
last vear’s sales amounted to about $16 
million—up $1.5-million from 1958. The 
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GOLF EQUIPMENT is a lively sales sideline. Department builds traffic, reminds golfers 
of Daks’ association with leisure apparel. Golf pros run classes in the store. 


TWO AMERICANS critically appraise each 
other’s choice of jackets. GI’s were among 
first American customers for Daks. 


sa 


THE MADISON BAR is a quick-lunch de- 
partment of Simpson’s Piccadilly shop, which 
also has a full-scale restaurant. 


SIMPSON PICCADILLY is the London retail outlet for a clothing business that 
includes three factories with 3,000 workers. Major expansion is scheduled for fall. 


Marketing 














Rugged multiwalls and 
Raymond service bene- 
fit every phase of your 
operation. Check with a 
Raymond representative 
—his wide experience in 
multiwall packaging 
may save you money. 


BAG CORPORATION 


Ohio 


Paper Mfg 


@ KANSA lye VILLE © NEW YORK 


Maker of RUGGED MULTIWALL PACKAGING for Industry 





Piccadilly store provided a healthy slice: 
around $4.8-million. 

¢ Growing U.S. Sales—Since World 
War II, overseas business has grown 
from almost nothing to some 35% of 
sales. The company set up Simpson 
Imports, Inc., in New York City in 
1940, but real growth in the U.S. began 
in 1950. Today, U.S. sales are well on 
the way toward $2-million annually. 
That’s quite a record, considering that 
shipment of finished British clothes of 
all types were $5.6-million last vear. 

At first, U.S. sales came slowly. “We 
battled for vears,”’ savs Rov G. Warden, 
marketing director of S$. Simpson, Ltd., 
“and finally broke the trousers bar- 
rier.”” Inadequate distribution—and, adds 
George G. Fanto, vice-president of 
Simpson Imports, inadequate output— 
barred fast growth. Then, too, the price 
is high. Daks trousers start at about 
$30 here, suits at about $115. 
¢ Against Tradition—More than any- 
thing else, American tradition worked 
against Daks. Explains a London mar- 
ket researcher: “‘In the U.S., belts were 
a symbol of virilitvy—vou know, the west- 
ern gun belt that made vou a man.” 

“Americans liked casual wear with a 
$200 crocodile belt,” savs Rov Warden. 

In its early U.S. ads, Simpson avoided 
any hint of tie stereotvpe umbrella-and- 
bowler Britisher; it wanted to make 
Daks look American. ‘That proved a 
mistake. Simpson now treats export 
markets just like the home market. 

“If you’re an American,” says War- 
den, “‘would vou want to buy an Ameri- 
can suit made in England? Our special 
feature is distinctive British clothing.’ 

But some factors worked for Simp- 
son. Postwar suburban living and leisure 
brought in smart casual wear. Tourists 
discovered in Piccadilly the Daks that 
the GI’s had discovered earlier. 
¢ Different Approach—Actually, British 
clothes have alwavs borne a badge of 
distinction in U.S. eves, savs Fanto. 
Ihe U.S. concept of mass production 
is this, he says: Sell a couple of suits a 
vear and make them obsolete bv stvle 
changes. The average Britisher needs 
five suits to be well dressed. He buvs 
qualitv and style that will last several 
vears. With the multiple-wardrobe base, 
he can buv one good suit a vear—and 
still keep the manufacturers happv. And 
\mericans are beginning to appreciate 
this approach, he feels. 

Daks stvling has changed over the 
vears, but graduallv. “I always describe 
it by saying it’s the difference between 
the Duke of Windsor in the 1930s and 
the Duke of Edinburgh today,” a Simp- 
son executive savs. 
¢ High Level—In selling the U.S., the 
only criterion is to avoid the cheaper 
stores, Warden says. “We could sell 
more here if we wanted to,” savs Fanto 
“But you can’t really mass-produce qual- 
ity the way the U.S. mass-produces. 


Beltless trousers take special tailoring.” 
Eager for new markets, Simpson still 
is choosy. In New York, its customers 
include Saks Fifth Avenue, Altman, 
Lord & Taylor. But in the rich Texas 
market, Neiman-Marcus is missing from 
the list. Simpson refused to give it an 
exclusive contract in the Dallas area 

The Simpson line runs this way: We 
aren’t selling: we’re offering vou the 
privilege of stocking the Daks line. 
“Simpson arrogantly—almost outrage- 
ously—assumes that Daks are desirable,” 
a Britisher savs 
e Sartorial Mess—FEven in 
Simpson had a job to do in the early 
vears. The situation of the 
1930s was nearly disastrous, executives 
report. For casual wear, an Englishman 
simply stripped off his suit coat and his 
braces, and held up his trousers by tving 
his club tie around his waist. ‘Why, 
people were wearing plus-fours for golf, 
and for drinks afterward,”” an executive 
savs. 

The beltless trousers were the answer 
to this sartorial mess. Alexander Simp- 
son boldly priced Daks (a name picked 
after a night-long discussion, because it 
sounded best 


Britain, 


trousers 


in the near-top brackets. 
Whereas gardening pants were selling 
for $1.50 and expensive grav flannels for 
$2.24, Daks sold at $4.20 

Daks caught on quickly in England, 
soon captured the Commonwealth. 
Alexander Simpson opened the London 
store “to show other stores how to dis- 
play Daks.”” By 1950, wives were hound- 
ing husbands for Daks skirts, so Simp- 
son started a skirt line 
e Hewing to Line—For all its snob ap- 
peal—Daks eschews synthetics, sticks to 
its own “featherweight worsteds’’—the 
company has not lost sight of the good 
sales gimmick. In 1949, it organized the 
Daks professional golf tournament, with 
a £1,000 prize, big money in England. 
It invites sports pros to put on demon- 
strations, even to teach classes, in its 
store. It emplovs one man partly to 
cultivate British rovalty 

By relving basically on one product, 
Simpson benefits from high-volume pro- 
duction. At the same time 
on offering Daks in an enormous variety 
of British fabrics 
e Decision-Making—Chmn Simpson 
seems to wear his managerial hat lighth 
Yet he studies the charts—“‘vou can’t 
ibout facts.”” he savs Col] 


i¢ 


, It can focus 


romanticiz 
leagues” do most of the work, but Simp- 
son makes the final decisions 

He sees no conflict between medicine 
and business. “It’s traditional in Eng- 
lish life that originality 
of thought—coupled with some con- 


+ 


even wuda 


servatism can be applied to any type of 
work.” He is not an administrator, he 
adds. “I simply examine the admuinis- 
tration machine—with all the personal- 
ities involved—and, taking the global 


view, reach decisions.” END 
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Another example 
of Western Pacific's 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


for shippers 











The same rigid temperature controls maintained by 
West Coast breweries are now being provided by 
Western Pacific for the shipment of draught beer 
in kegs by “piggyback”’ between the San Francisco 
Bay Area and points in the Pacific Northwest. 
Insulated, mechanically refrigerated trailers, built 
to WP’s 
roller- bearing flat cars, keep the beer at precisely 


specification and riding on high-speed, 


526 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME 


the temperature (only two-degree allowable toler 
ance) specified by the breweries. 


This is the kind of service you'd expect from 
the railroad that has led the way in helping shippers 
improve materials handling and packaging tech- 
. introduced the Compartmentizer and 
many other special purpose freight cars. 


niques.. 
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In Marketing 


Temporary Price Cut on Typewriter 


Made Permanent by Royal McBee 


Some companies have long worried about price cutting 
that has knocked profits clean out the window. Some, 
such as Benrus Watch Co., believe price chaos has hurt 
sales (BW —Jan.3'59,p45). Latest to do something about 
it is Royal McBee Corp. Last week, the company an 
nounced that a drastic test program aimed at curing the 
situation was going on a permanent basis 

The test started last December when the company 
whacked the suggested retail price of its Royalite portable 
from $79.95 to $49.95 in two test cities. Sales—not only 
of the Royalite but of its higher-priced portables— 
spurted. In January, Royal added two more cities, with 
the same results. In April, it placed the program on a 
national basis—but still temporarily—and put Royalite on 
fair trade. 

Again, sales soared to “totals previously unheard of 
in the portable business.” So last week, a letter from 
W. H. Beckwith, vice-president, Appliance Div., to all 
Royal portable dealers advised that the test program was 
official policy until further notice. 

I'he company concedes that few dealers achieved the 
$79.95 price in actuality, and the 25% dealer profit that 
the lower price brings nets him considerably more dollars 
than he had been getting. 

The company is convinced that there’s not much 
wrong with sales that realistic pricing and profits won't 
cure. But it warns that dealers who promote or sell at 
less than the new fair-trade price run the risk of losing 
their franchises. 

°° 2© e@ 


In Toughest Action Yet, FCC Picks Up 
TV Licenses in Two Influence Cases 


Congressional exposure of influence-peddling in the 
award of TV licenses culminated last week in the tough- 
est regulative action in the history of the broadcasting 
industry. The Federal Communications Commission 
took away the multimillion-dollar license for Channel 10 
in Miami and opened up Channel 5 in Boston for re- 
consideration. 

In both cases the commission went beyond the recom- 
mendations of its own special hearing examiner and took 
the sterner course recommended by the Justice Dept. 
lhe action appeared to herald an era of stricter regula 
tion under the new chairmanship of Frederick C. Ford. 
Never before have licenses been taken awav on the 
ground that improper influences figured in the award. 

In Boston’s Channel 5 case, FCC took away the Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler’s TV license but is letting the news- 
paper continue operation while the whole case is re 
viewed. The Herald-Traveler is not disqualified from 
seeking a renewed license, but FCC acknowledges that 
it will have a black mark against it in competition with 
other applicants. 
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[he tougher path down which Chmn. Ford is leading 
the FCC may bode well for WHYY, Inc., one of the 
applicants for Channel 12, Wilmington, Del. This is 
one of the juiciest plums the commission has to award. 
because its signal reaches deep into the rich Philadelphia 
market. 

WH YY is a non-profit educational station [his is 
the first time an educational station has competed di 
rectly against commercial stations. Other applicants for 
the channel are National Telefilm & Theaters, In 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., Rollins Broadcasting 
Corp. (which already owns a Wilmington radio station), 
and Wilmington TV Co., Inc., a group made up of own 
ers of radio stations in Illinois and Arkansas 

But with FCC very conscious of being in the public 
eve, the commercial applicants think they have a tough 
fight on their hands. 


“American” and “Amoco” Names 


Are Both to Be Used for Gasoline 


Following the reorganization of Standard Oil Co 
(Indiana), with American Oil Co. holding the operat 
ing reins on the domestic front (BW —Jul.16'60,p97), 
American Oil announced it would sell gasoline under 
the name “American Regular” everywhere, including 
Indiana’s home territory. On premium gasoline, it will 
use “Amoco” for American Oil's territory, “American 
Super Premium” in former Indiana and Utah Oil terri 
tory. 

However, Indiana territory stations—though not the 
gasoline—will still sport the “Standard” 
protect the company’s interest. 

\lso to protect the “American” label, the companies 
have bought two concerns using the American name, 
have bought the name of a third company, and have 
options to buy the names of four others. 


emblem to 


Mergers in the Marketing Area 


Last week saw a spurt of merger moves by marketing 
oriented companies: 

Automatic Canteen Co. of America, a major vending 
machine company, moved toward a vertically integrated 
operation with the purchase of Nationwide Food Service, 
Inc. Nationwide Food currently does about $25-million 
a year in industrial and institutional feeding 

U.S. Tobacco Co. continued along the diversification 
road, currently popular in the toba 
acquisition of Lummis & Co. Lummis, old-line Phila 
delphia processor of packaged nut products, has annual 
sales of $6.8-million. 

[he John B. Stetson Co. announced the purchase of 
the Frank H. Lee Co. For the Philadelphia hatmaker the 
acquisition of Lee, whose annual sales run around $5-mil 
lion, mostly means a horizontal expansion in the mens 
hat field. But company officials noted that the move 
should give Stetson greater market coverage since Lee's 
price range starts lower and its lines are sold through dif 
ferent retail outlets. 


co industrv, with its 
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Automatic handling of containers 

is the Big Idea whose time has now come. 

The National Speedloader System 
is its Big Name. 


Photo courtesy Grace Line, Inc 
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Houston's Texas-Size Land Grab 


Booming cities pressed for land have 
long looked jealously at the liberal laws 
that permit Texas municipalities to an- 
nex more land more easily than cities in 
iny other state. Last month, the ‘Texas 
spree reached the zany level when Hous 
ton staked claim to 1,080 sq. mi.—an 
than double that of Los An- 
nation’s largest citv in 


ica more 
geles, now the 
iZ« 

Houston pulled off its latest attempt 
it land grabbing to stop a flurry of an- 
nexations among its neighbors in Harris 
County (map), but in doing so it seems 
to have turned up the heat that in re- 
cent months has been applied to the 
legislature to tighten th 

Cities usually 
mmnexation. Other than providing for 


laws 


have good reason for 


their own growth, they may want to 
squelch blight and hazards on their 
fringes by extending zoning, fire, and 
other services out therc They may 


want to avoid the “metropolitan prob- 
lem” of too many governments by in- 


hibiting the incorporation of new 
suburbs 
¢ Ways and Means—Depending on 


how eager they are to help their cities 
iccomplish these things, states vary in 
the obstacles they throw in the path of 
innexation They may require con- 
sent of the people in the affected land 
They may provide panels to arbitrate 
disputes. ‘They mav set a certain de- 
gree of contiguity as a condition 
e Texas Law—Texas asks onlv one 
thing of home-rule cities that want to 
take in unincorporated land: It must 
be adjacent. Otherwise, cities can write 
their own rules. As a result, most of 
them don’t bother asking for consent 
from residents or property owners of 
the land involved. Some hold a referen- 
dum of their own voters, but a larger 
number simply have the city council 
pass an ordinance on two or three read- 
ings 
That's 
its present size 


how Houston has grown to 
After the war, it took 
in subdivisions until by 1950 it 
tained 161] sq. mi. In 1956, it annexed 
mother 188 sq. mi. in two 
coup that exceeded even Los Angeles’ 
annexation of the 170-sq. mi. San Fer- 
nando Valley in 1915. It Hous 
ton’s only important annexation of the 
1950s, but it was enough to help boost 
it to sixth among U.S. cities in popula 
tion (BW —Jul.2'60,p25) and with 349 
sq. mi., second only to Angeles’ 
458 sq. mi 
¢ The Big Grab—The outburst among 
the suburbs that finally provoked Hous- 
ton to its big grab began June 6 on the 
industrialized south : 
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1. Teday’s Houston, including a strip annexed in 
1949 to block expansion of eastern neighbors. 


s wrap themselves 





2. Led by Pasadena, neighb 
around strip. 


3. Houston contests part of Pasadena’s claim; 
Texas City blocks both. 


4. Baytown stakes claim to 110 sq. mi. 





Houston 
Ship Channel 


Golvesten 
Bay 
>y 
4 3 AW 
N . = -» 
\ y TEXAS CITY ) ‘ 
\ \ ti) 


5. Houston retaliates, claiming all unincorporated land left in county. (Areas in dark gray 


were claimed by Houston earlier this year.) 


the Houston Ship Channel. In 1949, 
Houston had tried to block the four 
towns there from expanding to the 
south by annexing land 
stretching across their southern boun- 


a sliver of 


daries. In June, Pasadena persuaded 
the others—Deer Park, Lomax, and La 
Porte—to retaliate. Eager to grab off a 


g 
big hunk of land south of the sliver, 
Pasadena got the others to let it annex 
strips to touch it Phe strips would 
wrap around Houston’s sliver the way a 
bun wraps around a hamburger patty 
In the deal, each city gained by taking 
some land from another or taking un- 
incorporated land; but Pasadena wound 
up with the most, 76 sq. mi 
¢ Counter-Claim—On June 17, Hous- 
ton struck back with a counterclaim for 
32 sq. mi. of the land Pasadena wanted 
lexas Citv, meantime, reached out to 
block both of them by annexing from 
the south). If Houston should win the 
right to the land and pass some other 
annexation ordinances on final reading, 
it would grow to 460 sq.m s. +58 for 
Los Angcles 

By June 22, the fight for the indus- 
trial potential of eastern 
Harris County spread north of the Ship 
Channel when Baytown, a citv of only 


riches and 


15 sq. mi., first-read an ordinance for 
110 sq. mi. that took in the huge 
Humble Oil refinery and a tract op- 


tioned by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
The same day, neighboring Highlands 
followed nearby Channel View with a 


petition t incorporate as 1 city 

That night, the 
cided to grab all the remaining unincor- 
porated land in the county—1,080 sq 


Houston council de- 


mi.—by passing an ordinance on first 
reading Amid complaints that, Bay 
town would win the new industries that 
Ilouston would attract with a new water 
reservoir, councilman Bill Ragan led a 
majority to safeguard “Houston's des 
tiny Mavor Lewis Cutrer, one of two 
who opposed the move, called it “pre 
posterous” and said the action would 
invite the legislature to strike back 
¢ Chain  Reaction—Despit« Ragan’'s 
dav-after assurance that he really didn't 
intend for Houston to take in all that 
land, the mavor’s point seemed to be 
on the mark. Just that week, a com- 
mittee of the Texas Legislative Council 
was holding a hearing in nearby Beau- 
mont in a study of annexation practices 
that the legislature had asked it last 
vear to make Phe Harris Count 
shenanigans figured in the hearing 

Phe gislaturc led for the studi 
ifter hearmg enough complaints: Cities 
were annexing land before they were 
rcady to serve it. Or thev would pass 


ordinances on first reading, wait indef 
nitely for the last—preventing the com- 

other 
\ chain 
annexations and 
Farm land 


munities from imcorporating an 
cities from annexing them first 

reaction of 
incorporations was set off 


defensive 


was annexed unnecessaril\ Self-con 
tained industries were annexed in v10- 
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More tha 3, 000 vehicles 
Over 4 000 employees 
7 


daily 
merchandise 
schedules 
modern 
GELS 
Direct 
service points 
to over 


3,000 mi: 


LTL SERVICE: Direct, single- line, scheduled —the fastest, most 


dependable delivery 
ments leave on schedule 
precision. Call us the 


our authority. We're 


in the transportation industry. Your ship- 
and arrive on schedule with clock-like 
next time you have freight to move within 


in the Yellow Pages. 


INTE RSTATE SYSTE NM 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


MORE THAN A TRUCK 


LINE...& TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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FOURTH IN A SERIES 


> SERRE FR 4 


IF YOU MANUFACTURE... 


a product that incorporates a fan or blower into its basic design 
you can be sure that Lau Research is continually working to provide 
you with a more efficient air moving device at a reduced cost. 

Although Lau research teams, working with the latest in laboratory 


instrumentation help solve current 


customer problems, they also devote 


a significant share of their time and talent developing air handling equip- 


ment for your anticipated needs. 


If you have a project that’s still on the board why not discuss it with 


a Lau Sales Engineer, he’s located 


conveniently near you. 


THE LAU BLOWER COMPANY *« DAYTON, OHIO 


world’s largest manufacturer of air conditioning blowers 
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lation of agr« 
be. 
e Stiffer Laws—It’s fairly sure that the 
committee will propose stiffer laws, but 
its views on this won’t jell until after 
further hearings and contemplation. It’s 
likely they will be along these lines: 
Fix a deadline by which cities must pro- 
vide services for newly annexed areas, 
establish ground rules against wanton 
annexation of farmland and industries, 
perhaps establish a panel of judges (as 
in Virginia) or administrators to umpire 
annexation matters 

Once the council endorses the com- 
mittee’s proposals and whips them up 
to the legislature in January, as ex- 
pected, their chances of passing are 
rated the best in vears. “It could be 
that some cities have overreached them- 
selves and lit a fuse for the legislature 
to act,” said John M. Claunch, South- 
ern Methodist University government 
professor. William A. Olsen, counsel 
for the Texas Municipal League, ex- 
pects some “safeguards” to pass as a 
consequence of 
their annexation powers 

Moreover, Austin observers note that 
the alliance of farm and small 
legislators next vear will be stronger 
than in ensuing vears because the legis- 
lature must be reapportioned to reflect 
the new census figures 
e Irony—In all this, there is a measure 
of irony. Just as Texas appears on the 
verge of tightening its annexation laws, 
the American Municipal Assn. has come 
out with 18 “basic principles for a good 
annexation law” that are roughly as 
liberal as is Texas practice. The irony 
lies in the fact that just as AMA is 
prodding other states to be more liberal, 
Texas is moving in the opposite di- 
rection. 


ements that thev wouldn’t 


some cities’ abusing 


town 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





Grace Line got permission from the 
Maritime Board to withdraw its ships 
from St. Lawrence-Great Lakes-Carib- 
bean service after Grace “‘had satisfac- 
torilv established” that it has lost money 
on the route and in the future 
at best, “not make a reasonable profit.” 
In 15 sailings last vear, Grace figures it 
lost $1.2-million. This vear, it didn’t 
even sail up the St. Lawrence once. It 
blamed the loss of the Cuban market, 


would, 


“unstable” freight rates, Seawav lock 
delays, and port labor 
. 

Baltimore’s Charles Center project 


has been promised $13.4-million in fed- 
eral aid by the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, Originally, the citv and pri- 
vate capital were going to finance the 
$127-million rehabilitation in the citv’s 
business district, but in Februar 
decided to ask W 


tT was 


ishington for help. 
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A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW oes Se 


(1) ENGINEERING. 


Industry cuts costs C PRODUCTION ___ 
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with FIR PLYWOOD |) (“@— 


C) CONSTRUCTION ____ 











Fir plywood building components cut costs and speeded con- 
struction of this 50,000-sq.-ft. International Paper Co. plant, Auburn- 
dale, Fla. Giant plywood box girders support stressed skin roof 
panels, which incorporate ceiling, framing and roof decking. Panels 
are paired to form a peaked roof over each 40’ bay, providing large 
clear floor areas. Exterior walls are overlaid fir plywood, which needs 
no finish and virtually no maintenance. Construction with light, 
strong, prefabbed plywood components kept over-all costs to $7.54 
psf. The entire structure was completed in only 154 working days. 





Switch to plywood from lumber for pallets at West 
Coast Grocery Co.,Tacoma, Wash., has greatly reduced 
repair and replacement costs. Plywood is smooth, split- 
proof, splinter-free; nails can’t work loose. Easily 
damaged merchandise gets maximum protection. 


Plywood ducts exposed to corrosive chemical wastes 
at this cellophane plant have required no maintenance 
in over four years. Exhaust manifolds remove air laden 
with sulfuric acid mist, hydrogen sulfide, other chemi- 
cals and water vapor. Plywood used is high density 
type, which has a smooth, hard surface, requires no 
paint or other protection, and is virtually impervious 
to moisture and most acids and other chemicals. 





ere, 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-its uses, properties and advantages—write , % ~. 
’ ‘ 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD associaTION Ma}gU/¥ 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON + 
—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control Lm | 
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In Finance 


No Rush By Individual Investors 
To Take FHA-Backed Mortgages 


For the third time in three months, the Eisenhower 
Administration has moved to bolster the sagging housing 
market. The Federal Housing Administration announced 
it would for the first time make its insured mortgages 
available to individual investors, offering as a lure a yield 
of better than 5%. Previously, FHA lowered downpay- 
ment requirements for low-cost houses, and the Federal 
National Mortgage Assn. boosted the prices that it pays 
for mortgages. 

Unlike the earlier moves, which had a direct impact 
on housing demand and on the flow of funds into 
residential construction, FHA’s latest gambit may not 
lead to any big increase in mortgage investment. The 
mortgage market has been dominated by institutional 
investors—up to now the only ones eligible to buy FHA 
mortgages—and it’s unlikely that individuals will rush 
in. For example, the First National City Bank, which 
operates 87 branches in New York City, reports that its 
real estate department had exactly one inquiry about the 
FHA offer in the first three days after it was made. 

Behind the public’s reluctance to invest in mortgages 
may be the substantial risk involved in such investments 
—even with the government’s guarantee. For one thing, 
if a mortgage should go into default, the FHA normally 
pays it off not in cash but with a 20-year 44% debenture. 
These bonds, when they trade, normally sell at substan- 
tial discounts. In addition, mortgage men say that FHA 
mortgages are notoriously hard to sell in small lots. ‘This 
means that if an investor wanted his money quickly, 
he might have to take a big loss. 


Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Vote to Merge Four Rail Systems 


Directors of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railways voted this week to merge into what would be 
the nation’s longest rail network. The new system, 
which would also include the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle RR, would 
stretch 24,597 mi. from Chicago to Seattle and from 
Portland to Galveston. (Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific share a 97% ownership of Burlington and jointly; 
own the Spokane line.) It would be almost twice as long 
in trackage as the Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Under terms of the agreement, stockholders of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific would receive one 
share of the new road for each share held. Great North- 
ern stockholders also would receive 4 share of 54% 
non-voting preferred stock for each share held. Precise 
details haven’t been made public on what Burlington’s 
stockholders will get. 

Besides forming the largest network, the new road 
would become the third largest railroad in gross opert- 
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last vear of the four totaled 


Pennsylvania RR 


ating revenues. Revenues 
$735.7-million, topped only by the 
and the New York Central 

Net income of the four roads last vear totaled $70.4 
million, and analysts expect this to be topped once cow 
solidation takes hold. A consultant’s study showed that 
the new system could save about $40-million annually, 
before taxes, by eliminating duplicate facilities 

The proposal should get necessary ICC approval with 
out much trouble, in spite of the railway brotherhoods’ 
announced intention of fighting the merger. Chief stick 
ing point with the union is the concern of the Northern 
Pacific engineers that they would lose seniority in the 
combination. 


SEC Approves Cities Service Plan 
To Sell Stock Interest in Arkfuel 


The Securities & Exchange Commission has approved 
a plan that would give Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. public 
stockholders $41 in cash for each of their shares. Ark 
fuel’s stock traded at $39 this week 

Cities Service Co., Arkfuel’s parent, agreed to such 
a plan last January (BW—Jan.16'60,p42), after two years 
of wrangling, in order to buy out minority stockholders. 
In 1957, SEC had ordered the oil company either to sell 
its 51.5% interest in Arkfuel or to buy out minority 
holders if it wanted to escape regulation as a public 
utility holding company. Cities Service responded with 
a $25 per share offer, which was rejected 

Now that it has agreed to a $41 bid, it will become 
exempt from the Holding Company Act and will be able 
to make acquisitions necessary to improve its crude oil 
position and expand its marketing territory. 


CAB Sets Terms for Fiscal Divorce 
Of Pan Am and National Airlines 


The Civil Aeronautics Board this week set the terms 
under which it wants Pan American World Airways and 
National Airlines to sever their financial ties. Its chief 
aim: to keep Pan Am out of the domestic airline 
business. 

Under CAB’s orders, Pan Am and National can within 
60 days return the 400,000 shares acquired from each 
other, or file a joint plan to sell the shares. Pan Am’s 
option to buy another 250,000 National shares is ilso 
cancelled. Both airlines said they would go along with 
the order, but declined to comment further 

Any divestiture-by-sale has these conditions: The 
divestment must be completed in two years; neither 
airline can distribute its holdings of the other to its own 
shareholders; no single buyer can purchase more than 
10,000 shares. 

CAB ordered the divestiture because it felt the share 
exchange passed control of National to Pan Am. The 
CAB said it had denied Pan Am domestic routes four 
times in the past 10 years, and that approval of Pan Am’s 
stock interest in National would be tantamount to grant- 
ing Pan Am a domestic route 
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CARTONS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM catch the 
customer's eye .. . give instant product identity ... 
instant sales. Be it freezer, refrigerator, or shelf 
item, cartons of aluminum give your product that 
“look of quality and value.” From frozen foods to 
cosmetics to beverages, aluminum cartons glisten 
with sell...go right on selling even after the pur- 
chase is made. Remember, attention-getting foil 
cartons can boost your product into a higher sales 
bracket. We invite your inquiry. Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Box 1665-G, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 









Better Packaging 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 





Foil Packaging 


Put Aicoa’s up-to-the-minute alun m packaging services to work for you. We create new designs, 
check costs, answer question inything from appearance to performance. We offer you full 
scale research facilities handising and marketing data... the most sales-minded 


approach in the industry. A t ed by Alcoa to help you design it... apply it... sell it. 
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IF YOU BUILD HOMES OR PRODUCTS FOR THEM 


B.F. Goodrich has a foot in, 


MAYBE YOU'VE SEEN a thousand homes being built 


—or maybe just watched your own—but we'll bet you’ve 


never seen anything quite like this house. here really 
are too many things going on at once! 

We created this picture to show you how B.F.Goodrich 
helps build better homes. For each of the products shown 
assists contractors in building houses a little faster, better, 


and at lower cost. 


For example, these storm doors are made of BFG 
rigid vinyl—they’ll never warp, never need painting. 


When it comes to painting—even the siding 1S different. 


It’s aluminum, coated with enamel based on BFG viny] 


The manufacturer warrants the finish against blistering. 


cracking or crazing for ten years. 


Even the pipe that brings | 





Extruded from BFG vinyl, 1 


from now it will provide just as ef 


as right after installation. 


These are just a few of the ways tl 
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more examples see the list at the 


B.F.Goodrich serves business 1 


—ftrom agriculture to aviation, from 1 


with raw materials and ideas 


finished products that cut 
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your door 


ON THE WALL, richly textured BFG viny! 
stays new-looking, good-looking for 
years. Goes on like wallpaper. Won't scull 
or stain, wipes clean with soap and 


water. Stands plenty of wear and tear, 
eliminates need of frequent painting, 














PRODUCTS IN THIS PICTURE MADE WITH VINYL MATERIALS FROM BFG 


VINYL FLOOR TILE THAT GLOWS IN 
THE DARK adds safety plus beauty to the 
New ‘‘After-Glow” phosphorescent 
level ped by B.F.Goodrich, contin 


home 
tile, 
ues t 
illus 


dark stairways, halls, other 


ta ~ 


w when the lights are out, 


1 & 2. FLOOR TILE and GARDEN HOSE by The B.F.Go 
Company; 3. STORM DOORS AND WINDOWS by Fa 
Corp., Akron, Ohio and Bayvo Products We 
Collingswood Hts., N. J.; 4. JALOUSIE WINDOW FRAMES 
Woodlin Metal Products Company, Texarkana 

5. GAS PIPE by Kraloy Plastic Pipe Company, Inc 

Ana, Calif.; 6. ALUMINUM SIDING, coated with e 
based on BFG vinyl, by Hastings Aluminun 
ucts, Inc., Hastings, Mich.; 7. WIRING insulated 
BFG vinyl by Anaconda Wire & Cable | 

New York; 8. ELECTROSTRIP by Bulidog £ 
Detroit, Mich.; 9. SCREENCLOTH of viny! 
Fiberglas by Owens-Corning Fiberglas ‘ 

Toledo, Ohio; 10. AWNINGS made by NAVA( 
Dallas, Texas; 11. TARPAULIN, viny!-coated, by We 


Inc., New York 


Other BFG products shown are 
insulation; 13. TIRES on truck 
14. FOOTWEAR, to keep workers’ feet safe 
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12. CELLULAR RUBBER 


ind wheelbarr 

















mage flpbhily ot INVINCIBLE MODERNETTES 


individualizes the work center for executive-secretary team 





This office of tomorrow for executive-secretary coordination has all the look, 
convenience and specialized efficiency of expensive, customized individuality. 
It can be achieved easily, today, from a standard inventory of Invincible 
Modernettes—modular units with the lifelong beauty and style of finest steel. 
Call on your Invincible dealer for help in creating an executive or general 
office to meet any space, personnel, and work situation. And send the 


coupon for a colorful new Modernette brochure and an office planning kit. 


Se —-. Business engineered for better business living 
INVINCIBLE Metal Furniture Company = 
Dept. 8-70, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Without cost or obligation send new Invincible bro- 
chure and office planning kit. 





Name 


Firm 


invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
Address Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
City Zone ___State IN CANADA: 1162 Caledonia Rd., Toronto19 











In New Products 





Post Office Gives Big Order to Willys 
For Compact Jeep Delivery Trucks 


Mailmen on many routes soon will pick up and deliver 
in specially designed Jeep trucks. The Post Office Dept. 
has contracted with Willys Motors, Inc., to build 3,120 
mail vehicles at a cost of more than $6-million 

It is the biggest non-military order for Jeeps that Willys 
has ever received. 

Powered by Willys’ standard 4-cylinder F-head engine, 
the new truck has an automatic transmission and two- 
wheel drive. The steering wheel is on the right side so 
that the driver can reach curb mailboxes. 

Its wheelbase is only 80 in. long (over-all length: 133 
in.)—considerably shorter than the compact cars—for easy 
parking and maneuvering in traffic. The van-tvpe body 
has 110 cu. ft. of cargo space. 

Front-end construction permits the driver to see the 
ground 36 in. in front of the bumper, a safety feature not 
found in any other delivery vehicle, says Willys. 

Deliveries are slated to begin this November. While 
this first batch is designed particularly to meet Post 
Office requirements, Willys plans to introduce a com- 
mercial version early next year. W. P. Moss, vice- 
president in charge of sales, feels there will be a definite 
market for this compact truck, which features handling 
ease and low maintenance and operating costs. 


Newest Computer Introduced by IBM 
Offers Speed and Convertibility 


International Business Machines Corp. has just an- 
nounced the birth of a precocious brother to its 7070 
computer. The new machine, the 7074, is said to handle 
business data at least twice as fast and scientific data up 
to 20 times as fast as the 7070. 

The only differences between the machines are in a 
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couple of modular boxes. The 7074 has a new central 
processing unit with faster switching speed and a different 
core storage control that reduces memory access time 

In fact, by doing a little minor surgery, IBM engineers 
can quickly change a 7070 into a 7074. That means, says 
IBM, that customers who do not have enough work to 
keep a 7074 busy can rent or purchase the less expensive 
7070. If their needs increase, the users of a 7070 can get 
a lot more processing speed without too much additional 
expense by turning it into a 7074. Furthermore, they 
wouldn’t have to reprogram their files to feed the new 
machine. 

This may begin a trend, says IBM, to build families of 
data processors that can be converted into one another 
by changing a few building blocks. To date, computer 
owners have been able to step up capacity somewhat by 
adding more input-output devices or replacing the mem- 
ory unit with a bigger one. 

But this is the first time IBM has offered them modular 
attachments that actually upgrade the logical circuitry 
itself. 

\ typical 7074 installation will sell for $1,284,350, 
lease for $29,300 a month. This compares to $1,077,400 
and $24,000 for a 7070. The 7070-7074 conversion costs 
only the difference in purchase or rental prices. 


Remington Arms Uses Polyethylene 
For New Line of Shotgun Shells 


Remington Arms Co.’s Peters Cartridge Div. has 
added a new line of shotgun shells with bodies made of 
high-density linear polyethylene. 

The new shells are much tougher, stand up better in 
rough weather than conventional ones, says Remington. 
Thev won't swell in rain or snow, nor will their ballistic 
characteristics alter in extremes of heat and cold. 

There were some earlier attempts by U.S. manufac- 
turers to produce plastic shells, but they never came 
off because the material wasn’t strong enough. (There are 
some made in Europe, however.) Remington claims it 
was able to develop a commercially feasible shell because 
its manufacturing process strengthens the polyethylene 
four or five times. 

\t present, Remington is selling the new shell only 
in 12-gauge long-range loads as a premium-priced addi 
tion to its standard line (they cost 50¢ a box more). But 
the company thinks polvethylene may eventually replace 
paper in all shotgun shells. 


Compact Trailer Opens Up Like a Fan 


\ new mobile shelter, called the Accordium, is trans- 
ported as a compact, 200-cu. ft. trailer but, at the camp- 
ing site, opens up like a fan into 700 cu. ft. of wedge- 
shaped compartments. It can sleep six people. Structural 
components of aluminum support its plastic skin. 

Ihe Accordium was designed by Henry Glass for 
\luminum Co. of America’s program to generate new 
uses for aluminum. The company is demonstrating a 
prototype, but plans for production and marketing are 
still uncertain. 
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Mixing Ice 


It’s a long way from that old hand- 
churned ice cream that grandma used 
to make to the flashy, fruity confection 
you get today. The difference, though, 
isn’t so much in basic ingredients, as in 
how they're mixed What grandma 
once whipped up with a hand-churn 
and measuring cup now takes a com- 
puter. 

In Boston last week, H. P. Hood & 
Sons, Inc., one of the country’s leading 
ice cream makers, unveiled the ice cream 
industry's first automated batching proc- 
ess (pictures) for blending raw ingredi- 
ents into a finished mix. Taking their 
cue from an IBM punch card, elec 
tronic controls throw open the valves 
in pipes connecting raw ingredient stor- 
age tanks with blending tanks, portion 
out the ingredients, then close the 
valves. 

he amount of each ingredient used 
is all decided by a special, single-pur- 


pose analog computer designed for the 
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job by Brown Instruments Div. of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
¢ Computer's Job—Actually, the com- 
puter doesn’t have anv really tricky 
equations to solve. It’s just given six 
or seven basic ingredients and instructed 
through dials and push buttons to fig- 
ure out what quantities of those in 
gredients are needed to produce a cer- 
tain amount of ice cream of a 
grade. A recipe man with high school 
algebra can do it, but it takes him 20 
to 25 minutes to run through each one. 
Che computer can whisk it out 20,000 
times faster. Besides the obvious ad- 
vantage in speed and quality control, 
the computer's precision eliminates any 
need for costly “safety” margins in the 
mix to be sure butterfat content is 
high enough. 

It’s this butterfat content, along with 
the solid serum or non-fat content, that 
determines the grade of the dairy prod- 


ucts that go into ice cream. ‘These 


given 


Cream by Push Button 


dairy ingredients include whole 1 

skimmed milk, cream, and ice cream 
powder I'wo or three of these ar 
mixed with four other non-dairy in 


gredients—com sugar, cane sugar, watcr 
and flavor—to make the mix or batch 

Che problem in recipe-making is that 
butterfat and solid serum content of 
dairy products fluctuates day-to-dav. It 
all depends on the cows. So, to k ep 
track of these fidgety grade levels, chem 
ists must make daily lab analvses of 
the dairy ingredents thev have on hand 
so the computer can be told exacth 
what grade of ingredients it’s working 
with 

Results of these imalvses, along 
with the ice cream orders from Hood’ 
order department, go into the 
control There the 
operator twirls the dials and pushes th 
buttons that tell the computer the siz 
of the batch 


d uly 


pl nt’ 


room compute! 


how much finished ic« 


cream he wants—which dairy products 





IBM punch card (left) figures out formula 
for desired grade and amount of ice cream, 





COMPUTER PANEL has dials and knobs (left) for setting amounts of ingredients that FINISHED batch flows through mechanized 
go into ice cream. Operator pushes button on far right to start flow into mixer. 


packaging line to refrigerated storage. 
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Tough 
Targi 


Fire globes of tough 
Tenite Butyrate 
plastic “ 


cut replacement ~~ 
costs for New York City 


Here’s a good example of how a switch to plastic can improve product 
performance. 

In New York City, orange-colored light globes mounted on nearby 
poles are used to call attention to the location of fire alarm boxes. How- 
ever, over the years, vandal breakage of the glass globes had become 
a growing problem. Four years ago, two of the boroughs found an 
answer—they switched to globes of Tenite Butyrate plastic. Since then, 
each broken globe has been replaced with one made of Butyrate. Re- 
sult: the replacement rate has been cut by as much as 60%. And even 
this improvement will be bettered in another year when the whole 
system will have been converted to Butyrate globes. 

As in so many other applications, Tenite Butyrate supplied a superior 
combination of the properties needed...high resistance to impact, 
weather durability, good moldability and excellent light transmission. 
Of importance, too, the Tenite Color Laboratory developed a color 
formulation that duplicated the orange hue of the original glass globes. 

Perhaps your company has an outdoor material problem that could 
be solved by a switch to Tenite Butyrate. 


Why not investigcte this 
tough, durable plastic? For TE IN leet 
information, write EASTMAN 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 


subsidiary of Eastman Kodak BUTYRAT E 


Company, KINGSPORT, TENN. an Eastman plastic 


Fire globes molded of Tenite Butyrate by A. L. Hyde Co., Grenloch, N. J., 
for The Welsbach Corporation, Philadelphia 2, Pa., which does street 
lighting maintenance for the City of New York. Commenting on the con- 
siderable reduction in replacements since switching to Butyrate, Wels- 
bach’s New York City manager says, “Butyrate’s resistance to shock is 
so great that no replacement is necessary when the globes are pierced 
by BB shot or even small bullets. They resist damage from small stones, 
and even large rocks will only tear the Butyrate, leaving the globe in 
serviceable condition.” 
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“Should | suesstimate my truck costs 


girls. 


or lease and project them exactly?” 


Ryder Full-Service leasing gives you costs you can project. Saves you 
the problems and embarrassment of figures that don’t tally with the 
budget. Your trucks are serviced, washed, painted, licensed and main- 
tained for you. Money tied up in trucks is freed for more important 
tasks. And Ryder Full-Service leasing offers you these added benefits. 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


e Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


e Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


e Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost. 


Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet “Design for Profit" to 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL we. 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. L-2 
Miami, Florida 





DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System aiso operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 





... the same principles could be applied in the meat-pack- 
ing, baking, grain, and dairy industries... 


go in, and their percentages of butter- 
fat and solid serum. Finally, he sets 
the quality level—essentially, the butter 
fat content—that he wants to end up 
with. 

The computcr then comes up with 
the number of pounds of cane sugar 
to go in the mix, the number of pounds 
of corn sugar, the amount of this or 
that dairv ingredient, and so on. ‘This 
all comes out on a digitally coded punch 
card that’s handv for Hood’s automated 
accounting and production control 

If the operator specifies two dairy 
ingredients on a recipe, and their butter- 
fat and solid serum content that day 
are too low to produce the high content 
ordered for the finished mix, then the 
computer will just tell him it can’t be 
done. 
¢ Cutting Corners—I he 
won't necessarily produce a recipe with 
a maximum number of low-cost in- 
gredients and a minimum number of 
high-cost ingredients. But the operator 
can specify a certain quantity of a single, 
low-cost dairy product he may have on 
hand, and leave it up to the computer 
to figure out how much of the other 
ingredients it will take to bring the 
grade of the ice cream up to the level 
specified on the order. 

Say a recipe normally requires 1,000 
Ib. of milk. If there are 1,100 Ib. in the 
storage tank, it wouldn’t be economical, 
because of the rehandling expense, to 
leave the extra 100 Ib. in the tank. So 
the operator would give the computer 
1,100 Ib. of milk as a starting point, 
and the computer would juggle the 
other ingredients around until it bal- 
anced things out. 

\long this line, M-H is working on a 
more sophisticated svstem that would 
automatically figure out the most eco- 
nomical combination of dairy products 
for a given grade of mix. “All it should 
take is another row of dials under the 
dairy products so we can just indicate 
the costs of the ingredients,” 
Bjorn Dahlin, group leader in M-H’s 
dynamic analysis group and the engi 
neer who designed the Hood computer. 
¢ Mixing the Batch—Once the com- 
puter has decided what to do with all 
these ingredients, the output card that 
cemerges—one to a recipe—is put into a 
card reader that converts the punched 
holes into electrical impulses that op- 
erate the batching equipment. 

Irom the blender or mixer, the fin- 
ished batch flows to the freezer, through 
Hood's mechanized packaging line; then 
to a quick-hardening tunnel for pre- 
venting crvstallization during storage, 


computer 


Savs 
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(STORY on page 64) 


ind finally to refrigerated until 
it’s shipped out. 

¢ Gains—Hood expects big savings to 
result from the computer-regulated ice 
cream-making process—and these will 


help 


p it skim more of the cream off a 
$2-billion-a-vear market in the product 
lor Minneapolis-Honevwell, these same 
savings by Hood should help M-H drum 
up some single-purpose 
ness in the ice cream 
processing industries. 

‘“Single-purpose computers that do 
only one job have countless applications 
in the food industry, or anv other in- 
dustrv where you're working with basic 
formulas and mixes that varv,” savs 
William Taylor, M-H’s marketing man- 
ager for the food industry. “It’s a small, 
comparatively inexpensive computer 
that small and medium-sized companies 
can afford.”’ 

l'aylor says you can put together the 
same sort of recipes with the huskier 
business-machine tvpe of computer used 
in data processing. However, these big- 
ger cousins to the single-purpose com- 
puter cost too much to keep around a 
plant full-time, And as it is, the smaller 
computer is kept humming most of 
the day. A big machine might be idle 
half the time. 
¢ Costs—The price tag for Hood on the 
M-H computer itself—not counting in 
the IBM card punch—was about 
$20,000. With the card punch, blend- 
ing equipment, and special clean-in- 
place hardware for scouring the pipes 
and tanks after each batch, the total 
cost to Hood hit between $50,000 and 
$80.000 

The expenditure is part of a giant 
$350,000 expansion program at Hood 
that has increased its capacity 70% in 
the last vear. Where Hood before was 
turning out 1,500 gallons of ice cream 
each hour, it’s now mixing 2,500 
¢ Other Computer Markets—\Minne- 
apolis-Honevwell’s Tavlor feels the same 
computer principles could be applied 
right off in the meat-packing. baking, 
grain, and dairy industries—to name 
just a few : 

Sausage making, he points out, uses 
five or so types of meat, varving in cost, 
lean and fat content, and so 
30 available; a single-purpose computer, 
he insists, could pick the five most eco- 
nomical for the grade or mix of sausage 
wanted. Taylor estimates a major meat 
processor could save perhaps $5,000 to 
$7,000 a dav with a_ single-purpose 
computer in one of its plants 

lhe chemical processing and oil in- 
dustries, Tavlor notes, similar 
computer needs. END 


computer busi- 
ind other food- 


on, out of 
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CANADA 


YOU CAN LEASE 
FROM RYDER 





CARS, 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


and enjoy... 


e@ Full service through Ryder wholly- 
owned service locations. 


e@ Use of equipment especially de- 
signed for your needs. 


e@ The benefits of having cash for 
this equipment available for more 
important jobs. 


e One accurate, easy-to-budget cost 
you can project. 


Decide now to discuss your truck 
leasing as well as car and materials 
handling equipment leasing with your 
nearby Ryder Canadian Office. 





RYDER TRUCK RENTAL 


(CANADA) LTD. 
350 Kipling, Toronto « 1815 Bank St., Ottawa 
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In Production 


Double-Duty Offshore Oil Rig Spares 
Heavy Equipment From Light Jobs 


In offshore oil drilling, where equipment costs run 
about as -high as the wells run deep, a money-saver has 
been developed by the California Co. and Loffland Bros. 
Co., drilling contractor. It’s a double-duty rig that can 
drill one well at the same time that it does the work- 
over, or adjustments, on one that has alreadv been 
drilled 

The specially equipped single platform and derrick 
uses two rigs—one heavy-duty job that drills the wells, 
ind a smaller one for putting the finishing touches on 
new wells or adjusting completed ones. The conventional 
offshore platform uses the same rig for both jobs, which 
means that on the workover chores a heavyweight rig is 
tied up on a lightweight job. 

Loffand crews are using the double rig for 18 direc 
tional wells 30 miles south of Leeville, La., in the Bay 
Marchand field. 


GE Presses Automation of Plant 


Making Equipment for Atomic Industry 


Suppliers of components for the nuclear industry have 
gone in for automation for some time, but General Elec- 
tric is now pioneering its use in turning out the major 
finished items themselves for the nuclear business. 

Last week GE’s Atomic Power Equipment Dept. was 
busy installing the second tape-controlled machine tool 
at its San Jose (Calif.) plant. Six more of the tools will be 
installed in the next vear or so. 

\t San Jose, GE is also speeding up the automation of 
inventory control, parts listing, and the ordering of fre- 
quently used parts 


Linde Develops Process for Converting 


Metals, Alloys Into Spherical Powders 


Linde Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp., has 
developed a process for converting metals and metal 
alloys into spherical powders whose particles range in 
size from 20 to 150 microns. The particles are said to be 
free of such imperfections as cavities, voids, and voids 
filled with impurities. Only 2% of the particles are 
non-spherical, giving them a uniformity rate of 98% 

Che addition of the new powders to sintered powders 
(which are variously shaped) should result in tighter con- 
trol of porosity when the mix is pressed into molds and 
fired under heat. Linde also expects that the intermix 
of powders will improve their flow into the mold, assur- 
ing better production rates. 

The new powders also offer a safety bonus. Highly 
reactive powders are less hazardous to handle when they 


are spherical. That’s because their tighter surfaces 
duce the chance of contamination which can lead to 
explosion. 

Another possible use for the new spherical powders 
might be as an ingredient of rocket propellants. It alread) 
has been established that angular aluminum powders 
added to solid fuel rocket propellants increase thrust 
nificantly. Linde feels the use of its uniformly spherical 
particles might shove the thrust even higher. For the 
missile and rocket market, Linde also is working on 
spherical powders with a particle size under 20 mict 

The Linde particles are produced in a totally inert 
atmosphere to hold onto the high purity of the origi 
metal used. Linde starts with wire in. in diamet 
that is free of anv surface defects 

Right now, Linde’s Crystal Products Dept. has six 
different powders available in limited quantities: copper, 
Nichrome, aluminum, tungsten, stainless steel, and 
nickel. Other spherical powders will be developed 
markets open up 


Production Briefs 


Tennessee Valley Authority has awarded Westing- 
house a $265,000 contract for two flash ev aporators 
normally used to convert sca water into drinki vat 

to distill and purify the water for its new st« 
in Paradise, Ky. By substituting flash evaporators f 
conventional submerged, tube-type evaporator IVA 
expects to increase kilowatt output, redu 
coal burned, at a saving of $1-million 


Western Union’s new transcontinental microwave 
beam system for transmitting all known method 
communication will extend bevond the Los Angele« 
San Francisco-Boston route originally planned. The net 
work will be extended from Boston to New York Cit) 
\lbanv, Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Det 
and Chicago. From Kansas City, extension will 
go into Dallas. The expanded $41-million project 
multiply WU’s existing circuit network, more than 1 
times 


nother 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has a green light fron 
Atomic Energy Commission for a pressure-suppression 
system for the company’s Humboldt Bay nuclear boiling 


water reactor. The system curbs abnormal pressure build 
up by piping steam from the inner core of the rea 
into outer pools of cooling water. AF-C’s approval 
after seven weeks of tests with a scale model 

Ozalid Div. of General Aniline & Film Cor long 


a machines, 
is introducing a full line of semi-dry sensitized a 
Ozalid claims the moist-developing process 
ammonia odor problem. 


time specialist in dry-developing materi is 


elimi 


Double-decker loading is shaping ep 
in the shipping of prepackaged er BW —Mavy14'60, 
pll4). Van-Pak, Inc., has just put in . ) operation an 50 
ft. freight car that carries two tiers of Van-Pak containers 
More cars are expected. The containers are used for ship 
ping household goods; each is about § ft 
holds about 2,000 Ib 


up as the next 


square il 
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Columbia-Southern chlorine makes 
your leisure world more practical 


The water’s fine—fresh and free of odors and germs 
—thanks to Columbia-Southern Pittchlor,® gran- 
ular calcium hypochlorite containing 70% available 
chlorine, especially suitable for protecting swim- 
ming pool water. 

The gaily colored plastic pool and the low-cost 
hose that filled it are made of PVC, or polyvinyl 
chloride, a marvelously versatile material produced 
with Columbia-Southern chlorine. 

Your world of backyard leisure is more enjoyable 
and practical thanks to chlorine from Columbia- 
Southern— America’s largest merchant producer. 


Yow ll like doing business vé ith ( olumbia- Southern 





V Pittchlor in U — 
JVow, gel sth wor in the new, ¢ er 
convenient 15 oz. polyethylene bottle, ig se Aye 


ide al Jor ha k-yard pool care. 


a 


columbia] southern 
chemicals 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION « A Subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. « One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 








LABOR 





Waiting for Proof on Johnson 


@ AFL-CIO sidetracks endorsement of the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket until the Texan has proved himself in the late 


summer session of Congress. 


@ His nomination for 


Vice-President startled labor 


leaders at Los Angeles, even angered George Meany. 


@ There’s no chance 
GOP ticket, but they might 


Democratic slate despite their 


AFL-CIO endorsement of the Demo 


cratic national ticket is no certainty 
now. There is a growing disposition in 
union ranks to revert to a traditional 


labor position of no endorsement at all 
in Presidential politics 
Ihe federation last 
tentative first step awa 
pected endorsement. Before leaving Los 
Angeles, AFL-CIO innounced 
that a gencral board meeting in Chi 
io Aug. 17 summoned to make po 
litical decisions off, at until 
early September 
¢ Backing Planned—The general board 
meeting, to be attended by interna- 
tional union presidents and AFL-CIO 
officers and the executive council, was 
scheduled to “determine labor’s position 
in the 
frankly 
Presidential endorsement 
overwhelmingly for th 


took a 


from an ex 


wee ke nd 


] 
i€ ide TS 


was least 


tion.” It was 

1 meeting for a 
with the odds 

Democrats 


] ] } 
Presidential ele« 


idmitted to be 


The Aug. 17 date—after both party 
conventions—had been set officially to 
give labor time to consider and weigh 


“voting records of th ind 


Republican parties, their platform com 
mitments, and the individual records of 
their! candidates for 
Vice-President 


Democratic 


President and 


At Los Angeles, sentiment for en 
dorsing the Democratic slate on Aug 
17 had risen as the Democrats 

¢ Adopted a platform that AFI 
CIO Pres. George Meanv described 
jubiliantly as “‘a sound, liberal platform 
the most constructive and progressive 
in mv memory.” 

¢ Chose Sen. John F. Kennedy as 
their Presidential candidate on the first 
ballot (BW —Jul.16°60,p25 Few in 


labor have anv strong reservations about 
the nomination of Kennedy; unionists 
on the convention floor and working 
backstage were almost solidly for him 
from the start 


Disillusionment set in when Sen 
Kennedy invited Sen. Lyndon B. John 
on’ to run with him for the Vice 


70 ] 


that labor will endorse the 
refrain from endorsing the 


enthusiasm for the platform. 


Presidency, and the ‘Texan accepted the 
invitation (page 32). Labor was jolted 


when it learned that a candidate it con 
siders a conservative would be the Dem- 
ocrats’ second man 

¢ Meeting Off—Shorth ifterward, 
Meanv conferred in Los Angeles with 


several members of the AFL-CIO ex 
council. An aide said the Aug 


17 meeting was reconsider« 


ecutive 


When that date was chosen, Con 
gress had not vet decided to return to 
work after the party conventions. It 
heavv load of unfit.ished business in 
cludes minimum wage and other legis 
lation important to labor. Under the 
circumstances, an announcement said, 


the federation’s executive council de 


cided to postpone the Chicago session 


ind action on an endorsement until 
after Congress adjourns, about Labor 
Day. A union spokesman said that such 


1 postponement shouldn't surprise am 
body 

Perhaps it shouldn't, but one can’t ig 
nore the fact that the announcement 
was not made until after the Democrats 
had nominated Sen. Johnson. It is al 
most certain that if the Vice-Presiden 
tial nomination had gone to Sen. Stuart 


Svmington of Missouri or anvone els¢ 


on labor's “‘liberal’” list, the Aug. 17 
conference would have been held as 
scheduled—Congress or n 
e A Waring—In effect, th incella 
tion is a warning and threat to the 
Democrats Phe partv is being told 
that it must now prove its liberalism 
on Capitol Hill in August—or face the 
loss of a labor endorsement of its na 
tional ticket 

This isn’t a threat t ndor rin 
inv wav shift support to the Republ 
cans. That isn’t in the cards. It is onh 
1 threat to refrain from any endo 
ment—as labor has before 

This would be a more important ste] 
than first appears: If there is no over 
riding AFL-CIO endorsement, feder 
tion afhliates and their officers will b 


free to campaign more openly for R 
publican candidates if 
Che AFL-CIO decision—to endors 
not—will come after the forthcoming 
“test of the new Democratic 
ership” on Capitol Hill in the rece 
ft Cong its succ n pre 
ing the adoption of li 
that have been blocked by the conse 
tive 

and Republican 

Ihe union particularly will have 
on Sen. Johnson, the Democratic 
jority lead 
¢ One Setback—Lal ot nearly evi 
thing it wanted at the Democratic con 
vention. It ders and the 260 del 
gates from unio! most 


sess1on 


] 
coalition yf 


were heartened by the deg f accep 
tance of their 36 platform proposal 


Vhe 


nomination—wa 


unions n 


Labor’s official vorking behind 
convention Cl Wel ( tha 
Kennedy wou recommend a_ Vice 
) | a. 
Presidenti n from th ibera 


list, acceptable to the unions Phe 


I 


YTDVATIC 


even sent word to him that th ha 


uggestions for s nd 
W ord that Kennedv had cl 1 | 
son came as hoch \ 

I hope?” said one union kk I 
other conceded that the Kennedv-John 
son ticket would b trong one, cou 
be a winning one, but add rueful 
that it 
tainly isn’t a | slat 

An AFL-CIO vice-president and 
issociate ’ G og \l ( 
the federation p nt ring 
mad over Johnson t 
wouldn’t com it of his mouth S 
ingrv, indeed, that Meanv snubbed § 
Kennedy. the f ration officer add 
e Meany Reacts—After K 
igreed on Johnson, he sent a chauft 
and limousine to the Ambassador H 
to bring Mean ick to the Kenn 


isn't lyheral ticket n 


the plan t inate John 1 t t 
his approval if ssil 
Meanv alt y i t 
Vice-Pre itial [rat 
fused to budge from his hote Ih 
chauffeur waited an id | 
nen return tot K 
ters without M 
Other AFL-CIO 
too. but mot ' 
call, thev gathered t n tl Au 
17 general | | meeting 
thev felt postpon nt 


1} 1 , 
ibor a better chan t int 


sons for the ; tion of hn 


well han n —— ae 
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in Congress during the recess session 
¢ Chill to Disappear?—The chill over 
Sen. Johnson’s nomination may disap- 
pear as the campaign gets under way. 

As a matter of fact, the unions began 
closing ranks perceptibly behind the 
Texan early this week—even though ofh- 
cially there continued to be a reserve 
about his candidacy. 

Unions are beginning to create a new 
image of Sen. Johnson as an early sup- 
porter of Pres. Roosevelt and the New 
Deal—magic names in labor—and as a 
senator who has tended to be increas- 
ingly liberal on key issues. Since 1956, 
Sen. Johnson has cast very few “wrong” 
votes, a political strategist for labor com- 
mented—in marked contrast to the way 
the same spokesman talked when the 
Texan was in the running for the Presi- 
dential nomination. 
¢ Influence Feared—The laborites arc 
concerned about Johnson’s possible in- 
fluence in moderati. 5 what the unions 
consider an exceptionally good party 
platform—the best ever. 

In the past, perhaps, this worry 
would not have been very important; 
the Vice-President was hardly influen- 
tial enough to cause anyone real con- 
cern. Some in labor still feel that it 
might be a good thing to have Johnson 
in the Vice-Presidency instead of as 
majority leader in the Senate. 

Edward J. Leonard, president of the 
Plasterers & Cement Masons (AFL- 


CIO), is among them. “If elected Vic« 
President,’ Leonard said in Los Angeles, 
‘‘he’ll be out of the Senate, where he’s 
been bottling up labor legislation as 


majority leader, and watering down 
what is good for us.” 

Others in key union spots say that 
may be wishful thinking. However, 


there is a firming belief that Johnson 
will live up to his pledged support for 
civil rights and labor planks of the new 
platform. One of labor’s shrewdest poli- 
ticians, Arthur J. Goldberg, counsel for 
AFL-CIO and the United Steelworkers, 
is working hard to overcome labor’s 
reservations on Johnson. He is picturing 
the Texan to unions as “a man of his 
word.” 

e The Platform—AFL-CIO asked the 
Democratic platform committee two 
weeks ago for a broad, very liberal pro- 
gram—to include a 35-hour work week, 
major revisions in a tax structure whose 
burden, labor said, “falls most heavily 
on low- and moderate-income fami 
lies,” and a 5% growth rate for the 
economy, 

The Democratic platform goes a long 
way toward what labor urged, although 
it does not call for a legislated reduction 
in the present 40-hour week or for the 
higher personal tax exemptions long 
sought by unions. 

The platform supports labor's de- 
mands for labor law revisions to repeal 
that unions say are in the 


“excesses” 


laft-Hartley Act and the amending 
Landrum-Gnrffin Act. It is significant 
that AFL-CIO now supports a plank 
that does not call for outnght repeal 


of the Taft-Hartley Act—an objective 
in other Presidential campaigns since 
1947. 


e Labor and the GOP—Labor’s 
tingent of 260 delegates at the Demo- 
cratic convention was the largest ever 
(BW—Jul.2’60,p80). ‘The unions will 
have no more than 10 delegates at the 
Republican convention in Chicago next 
week—and very few staff people will be 
on hand. 

Lee W. Minton, president of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers, an ardent Repub- 
lican in other campaigns, is among la- 
bor’s leaders who say their votes may 
shift to the Democrats this year. Vice- 
Pres. Richard Nixon, the almost cer 
tain GOP nominee, has been working 
quietly to recruit friends in the labor 
movement. Hardly any are out in the 
open. 

Minton said recently that he “cannot 
support Nixon for the Presidency.” An- 
other GOP-minded laborite in the Mid- 
west commented that “between Nixon 
and Kennedy, the decision has to be 
Kennedy.” 

New York Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, on the other hand, has many 
friends in the unions—including those 
that are now considered safe for the 
Democrats. 


con- 


War Chest for Long Strikes 


AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union Dept. urges its affiliates 
to create a joint fund or take out insurance in a period when 
management resists long and bitterly. 


Strikes today are likely to run longer 
and to be more bitterly fought by em- 
plovers than at anv time in the last 
quarter century; labor should be ready 
with “big strike funds or some form of 
strike insurance.’ That’s the advice of 
\FL-CIO’s Industrial Union Dept. to 
its affiliates. 

IUD has—on paper—a central strike 
fund covering its 69 unions with morc 
than 6-million members. Started with 
Sl-million contributed last vear to the 
United Steelworkers and returned un- 
tapped after the strike, it will be bol 
stered, according to plans, by: 

¢ Other pledged contributions, for 
the most part money returned by the 
Steelworkers to the United Auto Work 
ers, International Union of Electrical 
Workers, and other unions. 

* A levy of $1 a member on pat 
ticipating unions, to produce a possible 
$6-million a vear. 

So far, the fund _ is inoperative 
Pledges haven’t been called in. The 
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levyv—to be on a voluntary basis—hasn’t 
been started. Onlv the original $1- 
million is in the bank. Nevertheless, 
the probable future importance of the 
fund must be recognized. 

¢ How to Do It—IUD policymakers 
generally agree that there is an impor- 
tant need for a source for ready money 


ind lots of it—to back up anv union 
engaged in a prolonged battle with 


management. What appears to be hold 
ing up the plan is an undecided ques 
tion of the wav contributed funds 
should be used. Particularly, there is 
uncertaintv about whether funds should 
be accumulated in a war chest—and a 
from it to striking unions—or1 
used to buy strike insurance 

Fither wav, IUD’s Director Nicholas 
\. Zonarich expects the fund to be a 
potent factor in long strikes. In a re- 
cent recommendation that all IUD 
afhliates give wholehearted support to 
the mutual strike fund, Zonarich 
warned 


located 


“With improved facilities for pro- 
duction and automation, employers are 
now in the position to withstand long 
shutdowns. Some of them trv to break 
a strike by continuing to operate, using 
supervisors and nonunion people, who- 
ever they can pick up. The only answer 
is to have big strike funds or insurance 
to help strikers hold out.” 
¢ Endurance Tests—Zonarich warned 
that although collective bargaining is 
“verv much alive and kicking” today, in 
too many instances negotiations are 
“becoming a contest of strength and 
time, with the winner the one who can 
hold out the longest.” 

Many employers are aware of this, 
he said, and build up inventories or car 


mark funds for a long showdown. 
Some have insurance against strikes; 


others have or are setting up emplover 
mutual-aid plans. 

“It’s essential that labor get started 
with its own preparations for any crisis 
that might come up,” Zonarich said 

He suggested that funds should be 
on hand to pay weckly benefits to 
strikers for as long as six months 

The concern now being shown with 
in labor over the costs of long strikes 
is largelv a result of the 116-dav strike 
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TO A CHEMICAL 
COMPANY THAT 
HAS NEVER 
USED AN 
ALDRICH PUMP 


If you are looking for sustained 
pump performance, minimum 
maintenance costs, or a solu- 
tion to a tough pumping prob 
lem, these four facts about 
Aldrich and Aldrich pumps will 
be helpful to you 


ONE. At Aldrich, we specialize 
in high-pressure pumps for the 
process industries. No one 
knows the problems of pump 
wear, pressure, temperature, 
corrosion, abrasion and viscos- 
ity, and the urgency of depend- 
able pump operations in these 
fields, as intimately as we. And 
no one has worked with as 
many special fluid-end mate 
rials, or hard-to-handle liquids 
alkaline and acidic—as we 


TWO. What seems like an excep 
tional pumping problem to you 
has probably long since been 
worked out by us, so we can 
supply standard Aldrich pumps 
for many specialized needs. If 
not, we promise that the finest 
minds in pump engineering 
will tackle your problem, and 
solve it 


THREE. Any Aldrich customer 
(and our list includes the big 

gest names in your field) will tell 
you we make a fetish of service 

We stock parts for all of our 
standard pumps and give top 
priority to parts for special pumps 


FOUR. The number of pumps you 
may purchase from us is not 
half as important to us as the 
fact that any Aldrich pump you 
buy will perform as promised 


It will pay you to know more 
about the Aldrich line. Why not 
write for our catalog” Aldrich 
Pump Company, 10 Pine Street, 
Allentown, Penna. 


The tough pumping problems go to 





by half a million steelworkers in 1959 
e Steel Strike—Arthur J. Goldberg, 
general counsel for the United Steel 
workers and one of its contract negotia 
tors, revealed that the union’s long 
walkout cost the international and _ its 
striking locals $25-million. The parent 
union’s share of strike benefits was 
$6,333,342, USW reported to the gov 
ernment (BW—Jun.4'60,p82 

Ihe United Steelworkers does not 
have a svstem of strike benefits—weekly 
pavments to strikers, paid automatic 
ally to all. Many unions do have. If 
the USW had been committed to 
weekly payments, its costs would have 
soared much higher. 

Goldberg told other unions a few 
weeks ago that thev shouldn't ove 
look one lesson of the 1959 steel strike 
Labor should alwavs be sure of suf 
ficient financial reserves for a long walk 
out if workers leave jobs; anv idea of 
1 Short, cheap strike is dangerou 

Although some unions are even 
richer than the Steelworkers and are 
able to pay for their own strike ad- 
ventures, as USW did, most are much 
more vulnerable when strikes drag on 
These are the unions that [UD is anx 


ious to back wit n ial rikc ful 


e Internationals—The internationals a1 
just as concerned over tl 


osts of strikes 


The Textile Workers Union of Am« 


ica recenth ted t reate its first 
“defense fund,” to raise up to $l-mil 
lion a vear to “protect and pr 
textile unionism.” The mone t 
come from Sl-a-month ) 
dues, divided equally between th ) 
ternational and its locals 

The Textile Workers felt in th past 
that striking locals and their members 
ought to bear the costs of walkouts that 
benefit them, with nlv limited help 


from the international 


The United Packinghouse Worker 


has had a strike fund for vears but foun 
it inadequate in a 52-dav strike against 
Swift & Co. and a 109-dav walkout 
against Wilson & ¢ the fall 
winter of 1959-60 

Looking uhead t rurthe hat 
gaining next vear, the UPW tec 
cently to assess members $1 a month t 
bring its strike fund back to a $2-mil 
lion level an t il] 1 them f 
“emergency dues” of $5 a month to be 
paid by all who work during st 


Hoffa Arch Foe Quits as Monitor 


O’Donoghue’s resignation as chairman of Teamsters 
board of monitors leaves issue of union reforms in doubt. 


he campaign to unseat ‘Teamsters 
Pres. James Riddle Hoffa almost cam« 
to a halt this week with the resigna 
tion of Martin F. O'Donoghue as 
chairman of _ the court-appointed 
Teamsters board of monitors 

(he campaign against Hoffa is still 
moving, but only barely so, with Hoffa 
facing possible trial in October on 
charges of misuse of funds of the In 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘leamsters 
O'Donoghue won't be there—as a 
monitor—if the trial does come off 
¢ No Headway—O’Donoghue, a labor 
ittornev, last weekend resigned the 
post he held almost two vears. He did 
so primarily, he said, because his moni 
tor board was not making headwav in 
its efforts to remove Hoffa provi 
sional head of the truck union. The 
long-expected resignation jolted anti 
Hoffa forces. Thev had counted on 
O'Donoghue as the big remaining 
roadblock in the way of Hoffa's be 
coming ‘Teamsters president—free of 
the monitors and the court 

For the past vear, O'Donoghue al 
most single-handedly has held out 
against Hoffa. At one time, the Team 
sters official had the McClellan racket 
investigating committee, the Eisen 
however Administration, and the AFI 
CIO as outspoken enemies. Their op 
position faded when they failed to mak 


corruption charges against Hoffa stick 
An anti-Hoffa monit vavered 
O'Donoghue stood fast 

¢ Trial Uncertain—A vonitor chief 
O'Donoghue la ut es of cl 
igainst Hoffa that would be th 
stance of the October trial. The isst 
now is wheth 1e€Te W lal 
all his lc l nis now 1 th h 1 
of the Court of \pp i 

With O’Donoghue’s departure, th 


monitor board loses n¢ 


man but also th ily member who still 
seeks Hoft uuster as Teamsters pres! 
dent The oth two members, union 
ist William E. Buffalino and attorn 
Lawrence Smith, ha ught to sid 
track moves against Hoffa t mcen 
trate on ther hous ck ining m 

the monit riginall ve D 
pointed by Federal Judge F. Dickinson 
Letts to clean up the truckers nion 
while the urts retained control of th 
leamsters leac hij The lLeamst 
consented t th rrangement at th 


time Hoffa becai provisional 


dent—but the union has f geht h 
since then to ik ff th it 

In resigning, O'Donogh ted th 
union’ unrestrainec lega ittach 
igainst h etrort When lh cept 
the resignation tl veek, Judge Lett 
innounced that he would appoint 


] 


CSSOI iter. END 
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meakes LYON your 


BEST SHELVIN 
INVESTMENT 


Design makes the difference! Don’t settle for 
less than the exclusive Lyon CLIP and STUD which 
many have tried to copy but none can duplicate. 
Fully protected by Government patents, Lyon CLIP 
and STUD obsoletes conventional steel shelving and 
guarantees you these extra dividends— 


* Easy, fast, low cost assembly. 
* Complete flexibility —shelves instantly adjustable 
from the front without use of nuts, bolts or tools. 
* Tremendous structural strength and rigidity. 
Another extra dividend from Lyon—oldest and leading 
steel shelving manufacturer—an experienced Lyon 
Storage Engineer and Lyon Dealer as near as your 
phone—ready to help you save space, time, money. 


mo 
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There are many types of Lyon steel shelving. 
Above—a mezzanine (double decked) stockroom in 
which the lower installation supports the entire 
second floor. A big saver of valuable floor space. 


MAIL COUPON FOR THE 92-PAGE CATALOG 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


0 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
I would like to see a Lyon CLIP and STUD demonstra- 
tion. 
I'd like a copy of your 92-page Catalog which tells the 
complete shelving story and covers entire line of 
products. 


NAME 
® FIRM 
OVER 1500 ITEMS ADDRESS 
For Business, Industry and Institutions | «Ty ZONE___ STATE 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
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} Files Tool Stands net Ber 
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In Labor 


“Permanent” Nonunion Strike Replacement 
Loses Suit Over Firing by Wilson & Co. 


\ “permanent” nonunion replacement emplovee, hired 
during the Wilson & Co. strike and discharged after the 
walkout ended, failed last week in a federal court suit 
asking damages. The court ruled that a worker who 
takes a job during a walkout is not entitled to special 
consideration for permanent employment. 

Walter Albers, of Kiester, Minn., was one of 950 
nonunion workers hired by Wilson & Co. to keep opera 
tions near normal after the United Packinghouse Work 
ers struck last December. The company offered them 
permanent employment. As the walkout dragged on, 
the kev issue became one of job rights—the opposed 
claims of strikers and replacements 

In the end, the parties agreed to let arbitrators decide 
who would get the jobs. The decision was to assign 
work by seniority. The replacements, at the bottom of 
th list, were laid off but given a prior claim on whatever 
jobs open up. 

\lbers, active at one time in an attempt to organizc 
for a UPW rival in the Wilson plant, contended this 
was not “permanent employment” in the sense of the 
company’s offer of work to replacements. He sued for 
$33,000 damages, alleging that those emploved during the 
strike took jobs—knowing thev would be subjected to 
“violence of one sort or another’—onlv because the com 
pany promised permanent employment. The court re- 
jected this argument. 

he decision is important. If Albers had won, Wilson 
would have faced similar suits by others among the 950 
replacements. More far-reaching, the decision against 
the legal rights of strike-hired workers places the promises 
of “permanent” employment in a new perspective for 
other companies and industries 


NLRB Rules for Burt Mfg. of Akron 
In Long Fight With Craft Union 


(he Burt Mfg. Co. in Akron is confident that a long- 
awaited National Labor Relations Board order against 
the Sheet Metal Workers will bring the union’s economic 
war against Burt to a quick end. But Burt has had hopes 
dashed before. It is taking nothing for granted now 

The United Steelworkers has bargained for Burt em 
plovees since World War II. The SMW represented 
them before and contends thev still should be in its craft 
ranks. For years, as a result of this dispute, S\IW crafts- 
men have refused to handle Burt-made products. This 
has cost Burt millions of dollars in lost business 

AFL-CIO tried for five vears to break the bovcott, 
which soon became a part of the federation craft-vs.- 
industrial union conflict. AFL-CIO pleas and then 
orders failed to sway the SMW -or, the latter explained, 
craftsmen “acting on their own in this matter.” 
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The case went to NLRB on bovcott charge \ trial 
examiner heard testimony that filled 2,500 pages over a 
two-year period. Two weeks ago, the board ruled for 
Burt against the Sheet Metal Workers—ordering the 
union to end its boycott. 

NLRB rulings are final unless they are reversed by a 
federal court. Violators can be cited for 


ontempt. 


Milwaukee Survey Shows Fringe Costs 


Averaging 21.2% of Gross Payroll 


There is little news today in the high cost of fringe 
benefits; everybody recognizes that they at substai 
tial-though sometimes hidden—part of labor costs. How 
t t g de pa iT lade ) 
ever, periodic surveys of fringe costs serve a_ useful 


purpose in emphasizing the need for bargaining on a 
broader base than wages alone. 
\ survey just published by the Milwaukee A 


Commerce shows that 43 manufacturing and nonma 
facturing companies, emploving 50,000, had fring¢ 
in 1959 aver wing 58é an hour ?] fF th 
gross payroll 

The fringes surveved included the emp 
£ legal] r 1197 ] nt nel ial 
Yr iegall\ required paymen s—§ iS SOCla 
employment compensation, and rkmen 
tion—ranging from about 5¢ an hour to more than 13¢ 
or from 2% to 5.9% of gross pavroll. Voluntary ot 


agreed-upon fringes—pension plans, insurance, vacation 
and holiday pay, and the like—cost from 5¢ an hour to 
34.9¢, with the big concentration in the upper range. 


ee e e 
Labor Briefs 

(he United Electrical Workers this week urged 
labor to adopt a 35-hour work week at 40-hou 
serious bargaining demand. UI yntends that industt 
ind government haven't offered anv alternative solutio1 
to problems of rising unemployment used by ex 
panded production with fewer workers.” Actually, UF is 


seeking backing for its demand in General Flectric 
bargaining for a 35-hour week. 


The Moulders & Foundry Workers this wee 
ditionally” called off a strike against Special Product 
Co. in Chattanooga. It said the company “filled the 


shop with new employees—there’s not much we can do 


except sit down and watch it.” The strike began 64 
months ago, when 118 workers walked out in a contra 
dispute. Some returned later 

Some service has been restored by Southern Airwa' 
Inc., whose pilots struck June 5 in a dispute over pa\ 
for nonflight time under some circumstances The 


Atlanta-based airline has hired “a number of qualified 
nonunion pilots” to make possible a partial resumption 
of flights but faces threats of tighter picketing by the 
\ir Line Pilots Assn 


Che National Labor Relations Board handled a record 
number of cases last year—21,633 or 29% more than the 
previous high in 1958. The big reason: a “spectacular” 
increase in the number of unfair labor practice charges. 
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it’s a pretty cool customer who can’t warm up to this wagon! 


Where else will you find a wagon that ada} handily and hand fo almost anything you want to do? Whethe 
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Ameripol Rubber plays undercover role for Spalding 


At the core of ¢ ich Spalding made M or L gue D © | 

“cushioned cork center’ covered with a quarter-inch layer Ameripol Rubber 
More important than the amount of rul used are the rigid requirements 

for constant quality. The nter must be perfect e\ 


with uniform resilience from ball to ball 

Indicative of Spalding’s quality control is the fact t 

balls are wound in a sealed room where temperature and ht 

ure held uniform at all times. This all helps insure that « ball 
meets Official Major League specifications 


If high quality is important in your rubber products, check 


Tet PREFEREEO #UGGER 


with Goodrich-Gulf. From production research and quality control 





to technical service and warehousing, we re organized to meet vour needs. 
For information contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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Although the focus of the Cuban crisis has shifted to the United Nations 
and the Organization of American States (page 28), Cuba itself is still boiling. 


Watch for an anti-American outburst on July 26. That’s the anniversary 
of the beginning of Fidel Castro’s revolution and his regime’s “Fourth of 
July.” Castro and his band are planning a huge rally in the Sierra Maestra 
mountains, from which they launched their drive to power. 


Coinciding with the July 26 celebration will be the meeting of the First 
Congress of Latin American Youth, which is strongly backed by the Com- 
munist World Federation of Democratic Youth. 


Note this: The U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay is situated at the 
edge of the Sierra Maestra. While the Castro government has made no overt 
mention of the base for a few days, a heated rally so close could produce 
a dangerous situation. 


Opposition to Castro’s ties to the International Communist movement is 
increasing, especially among Roman Catholics, who make up 90% of Cuba’s 
population. This week, there were two anti-Communist demonstrations 
during Masses. Castro responded by coming out of secluded convalescence 
to denounce the Catholics and their priests. 


Catholic laymen say they are organizing a passive resistance campaign. 
Some are urging Catholics to attend Mass on July 26 dressed in mourning 
garb. Others are asking people to stay inside to make it “a day of the 
dead.” So far, church authorities have not joined the move publicly. 


Castro’s attacks on Catholics have left a bad taste in the mouths of 
other Latin Americans, the majority of whom are Catholics, at least nomin- 
ally. In Mexico, a Catholic lay organization expressed public dismay and 
opposition to Castro’s action. 


Cuba has mystified U.S. bankers by permitting the transfer of $1.1- 
million from the Cuban Electric Co.’s frozen funds to the Export-Import 
Bank. This is a two-weeks past-due payment of interest and amortization 
on a $20-million loan to the American & Foreign Power Co. subsidiary. 


With Cuban officials threatening to expropriate all U.S.-owned assets 
in Cuba without compensation, Ex-Im and AFP spokesmen say the payment 
comes “out of a clear sky.” One possible reason for it: When Cuba expro- 
priates the electric company, it wants its official company debts current for 
propaganda purposes. 


Japan’s new Prime Minister, Hayato Ikeda, is a staunch friend of the 
U.S. and the Western nations. The former trade and finance minister is 
known as a strong personality, often stubborn when confronted with opposi- 
tion, and sometimes lacking political tact. 


Ikeda believes in gradually freeing Japanese trade and capital flow, 
unlike many conservative politicians who pay only lip service to efforts to 
integrate Japan further with the industrialized nations of the West. 


Japanese politics have polarized within the last few months. The 
Socialists have moved further to the left and, for the first time in the post- 
war period, there’s a possibility of a regrouping of the extreme right based 
on the conservative countryside. 
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It will take Ikeda’s best efforts to steer a middle course and to rebuild 
the middle group that has dominated much of the postwar era. If he can 
hold out for the summer, late fall elections will probably return him and 
his conservative Liberal-Democratic party to power. 


Ikeda cannot rely on the Japanese business community for much help. 
It stayed in the background all during the student riots last month. Its 
leaders seem complacent, figuring that Japan can rely on American protec- 
tion. From every indication, it will offer little leadership in the work of 
setting Japanese politics back on an even keel. 


In the wake of violent Communist-organized riots, Italy’s feuding center 
parties have joined together to support a stronger Christian Democratic 
government probably headed by former Premier Fanfani. Backed by 
Democratic Socialists, Liberals, and Republicans, the new government will 
have a firm majority in the Italian Parliament. Also, it’s likely to have 
Mario Scelba as Minister of the Interior. He’s the one who used strong-arm 
methods against the Communists back in 1948. 


Premier Tambroni resigned this week after holding office for less than 
four months. A member of the right-wing Christian Democrats, Tambroni 
had to rely on Fascist votes to survive parliamentary tests. Fanfani belongs 
to the left wing of the same faction-ridden party. 


One threat inherent in the Congo situation (page 28) is a possible con- 
fidence crisis on the Brussels Bourse. 


Receipts from the Congo have accounted for such a small part—about 
1%—of Belgium’s national income in recent years that the Belgian economy 
doesn’t stand to suffer too much. 


But if one or more big Belgian companies get into serious financial 
difficulties, a confidence crisis could easily develop in Brussels. If that 
happens, it could bring on the first test of the Common Market’s arrange- 
ments for mutual support. West Germany and Holland probably would be 
ready to offer stand-by credits. 


Detroit’s compacts have touched off a minor price war among Britain’s 
overstocked car dealers by winning sales in the U.S. that the British expected 
to make. 


Something new in the British car market, price cutting started after 
General Motors’ Vauxhall released dealers temporarily from price mainte- 
nance agreements. The GM subsidiary wants showrooms cleared of unsold 
export models. After that, prices will be restored. 


The price war so far is limited to what the British call “medium” size 
cars—what we call compacts. It is aggravated by credit restrictions and 
the growing popularity of smaller autos in Britain. Apparently confident 
that the price war will be short-lived, British car makers say they are stand- 


ing by their plans for expansion. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 23, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SHATTER A PRECEDENT in thee! eering of machine parts like this automotive oil-pump gear. 
vears metal gears nearly three t costs 60 less to make. It’s made of a Durez plastic 
‘ced with glass. U ms 1E RICHES IN RUBBER Combine rubber’s elast 

with phenolic resin’s hardness—and 1 can get a long-wearing shoe-sole material, or an adhesive 

that seals the metal skin of a jet plane wit giant grip. LET AN IDEA TAKE SHAPE 

in strong, safe, lightweight plastic. Exam] iggage pods in the new jet airliners—made of fiberglass an 

Hetron,® the rugged structural plastic that afer because of its flame-retardant properties. Jf you 

a fresh outlook on product design and development, come to Durez for materials that let you dream a little 


To get a brochure showing how Durez plastics can help you, write 


: cHemicais * 
CHEMICAL CORPORA 4 WV CK [ J TONAWANDA, | PLASTICS 








GROOMING VELVET TURF OR LEVELING HEAD-HIGH WEEDS—you will find the 
exact answer to your mowing problem in one of five Internationa! Industrial tractor 
sizes, matched with any of four mower types. These dependable Industria! tractors 
are sold and serviced by the Nation's largest network of experienced dealers, 
whose parts stocks are backed by twelve strategically located parts depots. 
For dealer's name and full-line catalog write International Harvester Co., P. O. 
Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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THE MARKETS 





Metals Markets Run 
Into Turbulent Times 


As United Nations diplomats moved 
quickly, if not consistently, to assure 
the independence of the new Congo 
Republic (page 29), U.S. copper com- 
panies and their customers this week 
nervously eved the hectic events in the 
mineral-rich region. 

American copper companies have had 
a nerve-wracking vear—and the unrest 
in the Congo is only one factor that 
concerns them. Over the past 12 
months, copper prices (chart) have 
strangely risen despite the domestic 
slowdown in business. The rise is due 
largely to (1) a prolonged shutdown of 
mines last vear and (2) some scare buvy- 
ing abroad, brought on by political un- 
rest in the Congo—supplier of roughly 
one-third of Furope’s copper needs. 

Copper men say that if things should 
smooth out in the Congo, prices of 
copper and copper products might not 
be able to resist a downward drift. As 
one copper company official put. it 
“Stocks are too high, and business is 
too slow.” 
¢ Soviet Price Role—What’s happen 
ing in copper is also being felt in other 
metal markets. ‘Today, traders are 
plainly nervous not only because of the 
troubled Congo situation but also be 
cause the Soviet Union is involved 
There’s fear of Soviet intervention—di 
rect or indirect—in the Congo, whose 
Katanga province is producing som¢ 
9% of the world’s copper and a substan- 
tial amount of cobalt, uranium, zine, 
germanium, radium, and industrial dia 
monds. 

Military intervention, of course, car 
nes with it much greater danger to 
world peace of mind than Soviet trad- 
ing in copper or other metals. (The 
Soviets are net importers of copper.) 
But the Soviet Union once again has as- 
sumed the role of a_ price-maker—or 
price-breaker—in world commodities, 
and the threat of its trading in metals 
markets is keeping traders in a state of 
jitters 
* Two Coups—In the past week alone, 
Soviet Russia has pulled off two stun 
ning blows: 

e In the Far East, Western re 
finers were forced to cut the price 
of crude oil to the Indian government 
in order to meet Russian competition 
(page 96). Although Russian oil exports 
to the West don’t amount to much, 
the Soviets have won some ground in 
Italy, Japan, and now Cuba. 


¢ The Russians also announced 
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that they had agreed to purchase the 
700,000 tons of Cuban sugar that the 
U.S. had lopped from the island’s ex- 
port quota. The Russians paid 3.25¢ 
a lb., some 0.35¢ a lb. above the prevail- 
ing price of world sugar two wecks ago. 
I'his price trend—plus the fear of .a dis- 
ruption in domestic supplies—already 
has U.S. refiners bidding up prices on 
sugar. ‘The U.S. price for raw sugar 
this week reached 6.70¢ a Ib., the high- 
est price since 1951]. 

¢ Metal Deals—Soviet entry 
inetals markets would not be entirely 
new, either. Late in 1957, Russian 
shipments of aluminum to Western 
markets picked up sharply; they were a 
minor factor in forcing a 2¢-a-lb. price 
cut in April, 1958. Russian tin ship 
ments were stepped up, too, and strong 
efforts of the International Tin Council 
were needed to maintain a floor unde 
tin prices. (Russian tin shipments 
stepped up this week, too, as the Soviets 
took advantage of a four-vear high in 
tin.) 

Also in 1957-58, the Russians came 
into the metals markets with extra-large 
amounts of platinum, with the result 
that platinum prices, alreadv under pres- 
sure, took a sharp tumble. 


into the 


|. Copper 


Phe cross-currents at work in copper 
are reflected best in the attitude of 
short-term traders on the London Metal 
Exchange and of investors in copper 
shares. The LME price for copper has 
fluctuated wildly in recent wecks on the 
on-again, off-again news of a shutdown 
in African metal production. But shares 
of copper companies haven't risen sig- 
nificantly. 

Earlv in the vear, U.S. 
predictin 
said the 
tion. 
¢ Congo Fears—But the price staved 
at around 33¢ a Ib., chiefly because 
traders expected trouble in the Congo. 
Foreign fabricators stocked up heavily 
on copper, so foreign producers did not 
have to push more metal than normal 
into the U.S. market. This enabled 
U.S. producers to maintain the price 
even though demand was slipping. 

\s long as the Congo turmoil re- 
mains unsettled, the producers probably 
can keep their prices up. Rumors per- 
sist, though, that the custom smelters 
are selling below 33¢ a Ib. and anv re- 


copper men, 
g a big oversupply in 1960, 
were prepared to trim produc- 


METALS PRICES 


cents per pound 


COPPER — Strikes & Scares 
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ALUMINUM — Surface Stability 
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| Prices of uct 
| have already been trimmed, though not 
the basi yp ) 
| © London Pricing—Ihe big African an 
| Chilean produ ger to bi 
loose from the fluctuation t the Lon 
don market, and thi the Cong 
P ituation a tunity I I 
without a hitch... dependen 
Current ily quotation 1 the 
| LME provide the cash price for copp 
for most of the African and Chilean 
producers—the Union Miniere du Haut 
| Katanga th \ til But the 
irguc that th ) fluctuate tor 
| sharply, that t LNI—through which 
| arelatively sm nount of copper flow 
should n t tandards for th 
whole indust Sut the have never 
| been able t up W th a workable 
ilternativ 
In 195 4 1 Selection ‘Trust 
| Ltd. broke away from the LME. pric 
to its own fy ( ) 1 
werage. It held to this svst for ty 
cars, but fin ibandon t or 
ne thing, the LMI cl the Id 
price gc | } seth 
gain; f notl Anglo-Ame¢ in an 
the Chil ! mnt to sel 
m LEME quote 
Now the | rs are trving to 
vorl it it that woul 
leave the LMI ential 1 hedging 
operation than a price-setting 
1 h n 
ll. Aluminum 
Copp I tabilitv holds ti 
for other met notal 
- Unlik t Minum 
because of chat, p . | 
ecord l I h month 
Osborn itn. ce geet 
ir withstanding the heds uving befor 
powe! the steel st Yet re I roduct ! 











br »} noe ind big exports—mav backfire, becau 
rus ung mill shipments of sheet and _ plat 
running belo if [his w 
for ex K \h l 1 
down on rT it yotline Ihis hasn't 
had anv effect ) ted pri vet, but 
duminu Dp ( wn and j 
price reductiol { { 
Have you ever noticed how little repair telephone equipment needs? secondary m t 
Despite thousands of calls—your phone service is practically never ¢ Unused Capacity—One of the alun 
interrupted due to equipment failure. That’s because makers of num industr —— is that it 
telephone equipment not only demand sound design and the best eaeeenteae if ' = —"* 
materials, but almost fantastic precision standards. And Osborn a ae oe . he 
power brushing helps meet that challenge: volume production at A abba i Sat ee a 
reasonable cost. For example, this part (a cog roller) formerly took 2 sstyeea’ the’ a — 
minutes to deburr and descale. Today, Osborn power brushing does the large volume going to the U.S 
job better in only 40 seconds saves the mar ufacturer PYPOOO hou rsa vear. pile ( t 
To pinpoint where Osborn | panded vhen rninent h } 
power brushing can work for dwindl t 11 





you—write or call The Osborn O N didn’t in fast the pace ex- 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. nected \ . § tie 7 
A-207, Cleveland 14, Ohio. ; 3 iS 

Phone ENdicott 1-1900 industi 


Metal Fir hir Mact nd Mett { 


g N ‘ and Met ¢ Industrial Brushes ¢ Foundry Product Ma er | Ch Dig ¢ { t- 
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Only Nature 


goes us one better | 


..In packaging 


Maybe that’s because we work the way Nature works. We bring years of experi- 
ence to bear on a packaging problem. Then we check every step with scientific 
techniques. And the net result is packaging that protects your product ... that 


sells on sight in the market . . . that’s priced to fit your budget. 
Now with the pulp, paper and paperboard resources of KVP and Sutherland 
combined, you have a complete packaging service at your call. Make that call 


help 1 u. 


today .. . find out how this service cat 


KVP SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY «© KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


74 plants in th 


you 
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ened t me degree by new duce 
b, In the past few vears, the Little Fou 
his announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitati in offer to buy any of these Det ( Harvey, Olin, Revere, and Anaconda 
The offer is made only b P r 1 - 
: | have gained | if the industrv« 
| pacitv. Now a West Coast fabricat 
$40,000,000 United Pacifi 7 Aluminum (¢ m iV put 
up a new primar meiting plant 1 
. | the Columbia River, and two other 
American Can Company | ikdiianens, Gukee Stele tnd Weide 
| port Brass, are making studies that 
Thirty Year 4°4% Debentures Due 1990 might lead to their own production of 
primary meta 
Mates Jury 15, 1960 Due July 15, 1990 } ° I'wo-Price Svstem— Ther 1 big in 
Interest payable each January 1 uly 15 |} centive for U.S. aluminum fabricat 
| to make their own metal \luminum 
| pig now sells for 26¢ Ib., but U.S 
- | producer lelive t to th | uropean 
Price 100.80% and Accrued Interest | customers for about 23¢ in ler te 
capture n irket broad So the pr 
| ducers ibout 3¢ n l 
© | by selling thes Wninun { > 3 
: | ricator 
What ke ps mor U.3. f t 
| from producing primary metal is th 
MORGAN STANLEY & CO. CLARK, DODGE & CO. high cost of plant—an timat ‘— 
KUHN, LOEB & CO THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION — BLYTH & CO., INC. | to $1,600 per ton of metal annua 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS | 
necorporatec ; 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO ae MOSELE? & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. | Il. And Zinc 
Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH Among th nonrerrou netal th 
Incorporated brightest out! k is for zin hart pag 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 5] - iIthough here. to ire signs of 
DEAN WITTER & CO. price we kn n certain grad | 
a ayer example, for the first tim Ince 
1958. the market for 1D il high ¢ 
zinc used isting ft 
ducers onlv last week put thr ugh cuts 
NOW READY FOR MANAGEMENT on special high grade 
er? However, the price of pri western 
3 2 p A G 7 S 0 F zinc, the most nimon ice 1OV 
stands at 1 3« lb.—_the highest it has 
been since earl 57 (in most of 1957 
A N S W E = S ind 1958, it sold for 10¢ a ll 
e Strong Market—Demand f n 
to High Clerical Costs used in galvanizing has been high, and 
hnea;©ris ii itint l fAIWANIZING UN 
. continue ¢ yperate full-tim Even 
Here is the story of the new ead ae aa 
Wassell Work Organizer princi- zinc mei hey will perk up wit) 
+] smtrnd rn . f +}, 10¢ r t 
ple of filing — full of ideas and yearn yeaa we Aye, 
examples of how major firms grades should pick up at the sa 
th; ll they 1 } ,] 1 f 
are using Wassell filing systems we “9 vs hoe 
to save time and dollars. ¢ Call to Washington—Lead an 
yrodu I il I yushing 
. . ySSag f \ f ( 
“There are twice as many office “In manufacturing industries, the gress, th : P , : . 
rate of growth of non-production 
workers today as in 1940; 100,000 workers since 1947 has been about boost—p 
more than a year ago.” 15 times that of production workers.” The fi 1 
prodis 
—National Machine Accountants —Office Equipment Manufacturers aiaii ' H sh £17 
Association, January 1960 Institute, September 1959 nel ot \ f 
- eee ee HH 7 md prop t 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC.| ort autie . 
DEPT. W.7. * WESTPORT. CONN. * CApiraL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 | w ane wa : cated 
Please send me “Work Organizers for the Sixties” vaca | , 
NAME | 1 mp 
COMPANY ETA Phi trong opp t 
ADDRESS _ ee — a | ) f \ 
CITY _ ——— - but th n 
Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. | ush t f t END 
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: yA use modern app plia neces 


then you are an Eaton “Customer” 


—pbenefitting directly or indirectly by the combined skills, engineering 
know-how, and production capabilities of Eaton Divisions and Subsidiaries. 


Eaton creates and produces widely diverse—and superior—parts and 
assemblies that enable our customer-manufacturers in every major industry 
to turn out products which perform better and last longer. 


And—Eaton Research and Technical Centers are bringing through 
interesting developments which will make the goods of tomorrow 
better than today’s. 


We have a new illustrated booklet about Eaton. May we send you a copy? 


G) EATON wnwrrcrne company 


Genera/ Offices: Cleveland 10, Ohio 


THERE ARE TWENTY-TWO EATON DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES, PLUS TWO RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS, CONTRIBUTING CONTINUOUSLY TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
















































| T unnouncement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell or as a tats | P ie 
i of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectu ° . 
i} .. about California bonds, 
| 
NOT NEW _ ISSUES July 1 
| | Bellanca Corp. prospects, Stude- 
| . 
American Can ( ompany | baker-Packard troubles, hot new 
| electronics issues. 
264,000 Shares 
| Bond dealers are increasingly con- 
Common Stock cemed that the state of California will 
(Par Value $12.50 Per Share) run into trouble with its new flexible 
—————_—_ borrowing poli which seeks to cut 
Price $39.375 per Share borrowing costs by frequent trips to the 
market with small offerings. ‘There may 
be some sour grapes 1n thi talk big 
12,000 Shares underwriters who have _ traditionalh 
z floated California issucs are ecing 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock ciiive Crees sek ints Gx ant 
I (Par Value $25 Per Share) ; , 
: Phere talk that Bellanca Corp., 
Price $37 per Share selling at about 60¢ over the counter 
pee ees which had its troubles under finan 
| Castes of the Frocpecone way De aheeiend to sap Sas to which sh | ier Sydney L. Albert (BW—Aug.16°58, 
deal brokers iv lawfully offer these units n such State p52 mav be rehabilitated Phe com 
pany recently won a $1.25-million lav 
| ° ° . ° , ’ c+ 4 fers 1 } lt, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Suit again: Bank - Lite & Casualty 
Incorporated Co. of Chicago (the ecision 1s be hg 
Clark. Dodge & C ippealed), and Pi QM. I. Englehart 
ark, Lvodge 0. speaks of veral mergers”’ as possibili 
Glore, Forgan & Co ties to take advantage of the company’s 
, > tax loss carrv-forward. He says [ve 
Dean Witter & Co. | | looked at about 175 companies, making 
| evervthing from diesel engines to golf 
== = — courses. Now I’m getting ready to mak 
up 111\ THU 
A surge of ‘I'V set sales, in an other 
wise soft apphance markct has started 
e los / broke1 talking bout a comeback for 
A.O. Smith . A fh A rs consumer! ectroni ompanics—long 
I 
sia as © 0 es: regarded as poor relations of the high 
fiving electronics stocks 
Studebaker-Packard stock is taking a 
| battering. ‘The common sold at 84 this 
week (19¢ high: 244 while the pr 
| ferred traded at down from a peak 
of 529. A. M. Sonnabend, Boston fin 
| 1 
_ aS Dg i } ancier and a director of S-P, has | 
=> — = il but 1,044 shares of his 7,032 shar 
eZ of 5 non-voting convertibl preferred 
Lehman Bros. has sold all its 1,177 
| shan f preferred, retaining on 150 
Ong | share f ' n. Other insider 
pa 800 to 1 hp favorites | — ee ees 
‘ LIVE SOG 
a for quiet operation, | 
sl ~ low maintenance and | Latest in ng list of hot electronics 
: J long-life service . | offerings Espev Mfg. & Elect 
. * es me ind | rton, G h a 
; From the case of the eS ion 7 bind, , 
{T 1960, A ~ A. O. Smith Motor Man —a ny sae a 
eeeesees died - complete stable of integrals ; 
% that include single-phase eet RS wenn ios ee ee ae " n 
hrough research gy be 4 models (1-5 hp) or polyphase In otherw falling market. EG&G 
aaa (1-800 hp). Also a team of vhich wil bly go publi irly next 
fractional-hp motors. All are sure week > expect t n better 
a bets to give top performance But on f tl inderwriting 
POF 6 OR AT ON over the long, long haul. | swndicat ng the issue privately ad 
ELECTRIC MOTORS And there’s an A. O. Smith Moto. VIS wution becau tl npan 
Tipp City, Ohio M: sila ia +} ae ice , ' = : 
A.0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL. S.A Man near you — chomping at prof laring plan cribec 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A the bit to give you 24-hour action rific f 
on all parts and service orders hold es 
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ae a9 b - 
igh Muscle ‘teams with Great Northern ” 
crews to carry out multi-million dollar 
this maintenance of way program 





pre 













ycak 

fin Swoosh! Tons of crushed rock tumble onto a road- ‘shopping list’? for men, machines and materials to 

sold bed. Men—aided by a giant, diesel-powered “‘broom’”’ carry out this work totaled nearly a quarter of a billion 

ATS —move in to spread and level it. Another machine dollars in the last five years. That’s about one of every 

red, tamps the ballast firmly in between the ties. Miles five revenue dollars—nearly triple the dividends paid 

| / away, still another mechanized marvel “‘threads’’ 25 GN stockholders in the same period. 

150 tons of welded rail into position for a quick change- We feel these monies have been invested wisely. 

ilso out. Down goes an old wooden bridge, up goes a new Not just in a series of “fix-up, paint-up, clean-up” 
one—steel. Off goes the old paint, on goes a new drives—but in a carefully planned program. A schedule 

ites coat—on a sign, signal or other trackside structure. that calls for continuous maintenance and improve- 

ae In a modern shop new signs are readied. ment of roadbeds and trackside facilities. It’s one of 

. 2 And back at the home office someone adds up the many reasons why passengers enjoy smooth, com- 

0), bill: over 40 million dollars. fortable travel on Great Northern streamliners—why 

edi This was Great Northern’s expenditure last year our shippers can be assured that their freight will 

n in just to maintain the tracks for its trains. In fact, our receive fast, dependable and careful handling. 

XG, 

next 

tter Sacw wrstumsten Bc ry Tt Direct freight inquiries to: 

iting me WanaconTes | ~ Sean Faas G. D. Johnson, General 

Vy a ee — Freight Traffic Manager; 
o Pree Ws COMA, SPOKANE GREAT FAL DULUTH t-~, Pessengirtrevel inquiri os 
ny > 
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Not everyone's 

happy as a lark’ 
in the 

summer 


Every year, in many areas of the country, water wells bottom out, reservoirs bare their 
skeletons, water pressures drop, and political pressures rise. It’s getting worse. In 20 years 
the country will need twice as much water. New resources will cost billions... if the) 
can be found at all. It’s time to face up to this problem now. 

In your business you can stop costly leaks and careless waste simply by placing meters 
at key points. They show where you can save water (and money) by improving processes, by 
recirculating and reconditioning water for re-use. 

Water conservation—through accurate metering—is Neptune’s biggest business, grow- 
ing rapidly with the country’s need for water. We'll be glad to help you with your water 


metering problem. A re Mtl - 
* Our lark’s a Hartford robin, in Connecticut's 1957 drought 


LIQUID METERS 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY/ cas werers 


19 West 50th Street » New York 20, N. Y. ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 
















In the Markets 


Summer Rally in Stock Prices 
Seems Still as Far Away as Ever 


Wall Street is still waiting for the summer rally. Stock 
prices this week continued to slide, with many blue 
chips dropping sharply and the Dow-Jones industrial 
average falling below 625. Du Pont, for example, 
dropped under 200 for the first time in two vears (1960 
high: 2664), and shares of other companies favored by 
both institutional and individual investors suffered simi 
lar setbacks. For the most part, poor second-quarter 
earnings have hurt confidence; even the companies that 
have managed to improve their earnings have not been 
bid up by investors. 

The utilities have demonstrated real strength, indi 
cating that investors are becoming defensive-minded. 
But many analysts think that there “is no danger of a big 
decline in the market. ‘They argue that the economy is 
basically healthy and that there is a good chance for an 
increase in economic activity because of stepped-up gov 
ernment spending in defense as well as in other areas. 
They add that if the Federal Reserve Board cuts margin 
requirements, the present erosion in stock prices might 


be halted. 


Long-Term Bond in August Refunding? 
Here’s What Dealers Think About It 


Bond prices surged steadily upward this weck, and 
government bond dealers began to predict that the 
Treasury will attempt to sell a long-term bond in its 
August refunding. ‘l'reasury notes totaling almost $9.6 
billion come due Aug. 15, and how Treasury Under Secy. 
Julian B. Baird decides to handle this operation will be 
an important clue to his plans for debt management for 
the rest of the year. 

Herbert B. Jones of New York Hanseatic Corp. says 
that the ‘Treasury is likely to use its currently swollen 
cash balance to pay off part of the issue. ‘The refunding, 
he thinks, will include a $500-million issue of 10-veat 
bonds, priced to vield about 33%, and the balance of the 
financing will be a l-year note, with a coupon of about 
34. He also thinks Baird would like to use his new 
refunding technique of paving off the entire issue in 
cash, then selling new bonds. ‘This eliminates speculative 
trading in “rights.” 

C. Richard Youngdahl of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., 
Inc., is the most bullish on the bond market. He savs 
that a bond in the 8- to 10-vear maturity range would 
have “an excellent reception,” and he predicts that as 
much as $1.5-billion could be sold. In addition, he savs 
Baird will attempt a substantial advance refunding of the 
Treasury's wartime 24% bonds before the end of the 
vear. 

Thomas D. Byrnes, vice-president of Chase Manhattan 
Bank, thinks the Treasury offer mav be more com 
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plicated 
l-year certificate tailored to the needs of the Federal 
Reserve, which together with government investment 
accounts holds $5.6-billion of the maturing issue; an inter 
mediate 3- to +-vear note aimed at the bulk of the public 
holders of the maturing notes, and finally a reopening 


He talks about a three-way financing, with a 


of the ‘Treasury's 35% bonds that come due in 1974. 


Mutual Fund Offers Its Salesmen 
A Bigger Share of the Sales Charge 


Ihe steady slide in mutual fund sales that followed 
the stock market's drop is forcing fund men to take 
a new look at their selling methods. This week, the David 
L.. Babson Management Corp., which sponsors the small 
(S16-million assets) Aberdeen Fund, revised its commis- 
sion schedule to give its dealer-salesmen a bigger cut of 
the sales charge. Babson’s action may be followed by 
funds that face a slippage in sales. 

Aberdeen’s sliding scale of gross commissions runs from 
84% for sales less than $2,000, down to 24% for sales 
over $250,000. Previously, dealers received 6% on sales 
up to $25,000, lower amounts on larger sales—with the 
balance of the commission being retained by Babson. 
Now the dealers’ share has been boosted to 7% for all 
sales from $2,000 to $25,000. 

Charles L. Bailey, Babson vice-president, says Aber 
deen’s net sales are running at about $2-million a month. 
This includes the face amount of accumulation plans, 
which have continued to grow and now make up 
the bulk of sales. This growth should insure a boost 
in the funds assets, but for the present, with almost half 
the first vear’s payments on a contractual plan going 
to the salesman, the influx of new cash is low. Thus, 
Babson wants to stimulate single-shot sales, which give 
the fund an immediate increase in assets. 


AT&T Goes to Market Again 
With $250-Million Issue This Fall 


American ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph this week an 
nounced a new $250-million straight debenture issue to 
be sold in the fall. Its last debenture offering in Novem 
ber, 1959, also was for $250-million. Utility analysts said 
the financing was not unexpected, that AT&T's capital 
requirements—and its need to maintain a proper cor 
porate balance with its subsidiaries, which have been bot 
rowing lately—forces such debt financing every so often 
In fact, some analvsts look for still another offering—a 
convertible debt issue—from AT&T later this vear o1 
early in 1961. 

Meanwhile, Florida Power & Light ran into an investi 
gation over its rate of return. The Florida Railroad & 
Public Utilities Commission sees evidence that the fast 
growing utilitv is making an 8% return. “We have not 
told the company to reduce rates,” said one PUC official, 
“but we are undertaking a study of its rate structure and 
its rate of return.” In the past, the PUC has frowned on 
a rate of return as high as 8%, and it has made FP&!] 
reduce its rates three times since 1957. 
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tent than Mesabi ore has, are near the sur- 
face, and can be mined by open-pit method. 


RESERVES concentrated in Brazil’s 
state of Minas Gerais have a higher iron con- 







lron Ore Deal Raises Squabble | 


Opposition to M. A. Hanna’s $40-million project to 


mine rich deposits comes from super-nationalist centers 


around government-controlled iron mining company. 


Since World War I], U.S. iron 


miners have spent than $1-billion 


in prospecting and developing new de 
posits of high-grac \s traditional, 
close-to-home sources have dwindled, 
the search for v deposits has led 
geologists from | dot Venczuela, 


from Peru to Liberia, from Tunisia to 
Mauritania. 

Now, in Brazil, MI. A. Hanna c O. 1S 
preparing a $40-m n project to dig 


into a 300-million-ton deposit of ao 


tite (map) that assavs about 64 iron 
content, most of which hes on or close« 
to the surface. This is better than ores 
from the Mesabi Range—which assa\ 
between 50 mY (0)! ind all of 


it is good enough to go directly into a 
blast furnace without beneficiating. In 


| vearly shipments of 
] 


itia 2-million tons 
if t tecimakcl 1 th 


U.S., Great Britain, and West German 

¢ Ups and Downs—The Hanna project 

a been four vears in the making. At 
st, the Brazilian government favore« 

Saaais gale 

known iron ore reserves in the world, 

35 bil ion tons. With coffee no longer 


} 
has been look 


1 near-monopolv, Br 
ing for other sources of forcign ex 
change earnings. [ror xports wet 
obvioush ' ind. the govern 


ment has been encouraging both foreign 


investment and increased operation of 
its own company, Cia. Vale do Rio 
Doc ) 

Within 1 nt months, however 
Brazilian opposition to Hanna pt 


posal has stiffened. Some government 
ina’s plans, which 


, > 
ror increasing lipments up to ZU 


Brazil’s reserves too quickly. More to 


the point, Vale do Rio Doce official 
oppos the Hanna project for competi 
tive ison 

Then, th | f the sup 
nation ts about not ting f ) 
especiall Yank busin nterests 
trip th lation of n I 
In th the nationali h been 
egged on by the Commun id 
to stir up anti-Am«¢ in 

Hann pok rin R } ) 
sav that Brazil, with nend ( 

} | hav t rap icp 

t ld Ha ina not l 
ig its with \ Rio D us 
mM } h the project would pro 
ide 1,00 n entually $200 


ml lion 1 year In export Carnings 
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situated around Belo Horizonte. 
From here also come the nation’s 4-mil 
lion tons of iron ore exports, 85% of 
which are shipped by Vale do Rio Doc 
through the port of Vitoria. Immense 
unmapped iron reserves also lie in Mat 
Grosso, Amapa, and Santa Catarina. 


ll. Postwar Interest 


World War II, 
have considered 
iron projects. Bethlehem scout 
ground, then switched to \ 
when big deposits found 
Orinoco Vallev and the Venezuelan ¢g 
ernment eased the path. Hanna look« 
wer both iron and manganese prospect 
but nosed of 
Bethlehem, 49° 
hip with a Brazilian company got 
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Executives: 
Step into a 
long range 
cost 
reduction 
maintenance 
program for 
your roofs 





FREE BOOK 


will help you! < 





Your roof areas are out of sight... out 
of mind. But they are a constant and 
unpredictable cost-producing factor... 
unless you rely upon a dependable 
service such as the Tremco Planned 
Preventive Roof Maintenance Program. 
It presents an accurate tailor-made pic- 
ture of your present roof conditions, 
and its projected future. It includes 
these advantages: 


e spots roof trouble before it becomes 
expensive 


e provides a realistic budgeted program 
to eliminate sudden roof ex- 
penditures 


large 


assures ultimate lowest possible roof 
costs per square foot per year 


Write for Tremco Case History R-25 
describing Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
budgeting of roof maintenance projects 
at its Lester, Penna., plant, and how a 
similar Tremco program can benefit you. 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Canada) LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


TREIMNCO 


PRODUCTS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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IRON ORE from government-owned Vale do Rio Doce mine piles up in streets of Vitoria 


because of inadequate loading facilities. 


In its operation, Hanna proposes to build a dock 


at Guaibinha island, where deep water accommodates 60,000-ton ore vessels 


pany to the U. S. partners. Cleveland 
Cliffs, of which Cvrus Eaton is_ the 
largest stockholder, is Vale do Rio 
Doce’s sales representative in the U.S. 
¢ Gold Key—Hanna got involved in its 
current iron project through a gold 
doorway on the London Stock Market 
In 1956, the company began buying 
into St. John D’E!] Rev Mining Co., 
Brazil's remaining gold producer, with 
headquarters in London. Hanna _ had 


picked up 12% of the 630,000 out- 
standing shares when other buvers 
showed up Leo Model, a New York 
investment broker, had got into St 


John for about 10‘ 

\ third group, the New York brok 
erage firm of Osborne & Thurlow, be- 
gan buving, and control of St. John 
passed from British to American hands 
Osborne & ‘Thurlow then unloaded and 
Hanna, with 51 
Minority partner Model remained with 
St. John as chairman of the board 
e Driving Force—lhe driving force in 
Hanna behind this Hon 
Chmn. George M. Humphrev, who had 
returned to the company from his stint 
is Secretarv of the ‘Treasurv (BW—Mar 
31°58, p37 Humphrey had also led 
Hanna into the Knob Lake-Burnt Creek 
development on the Labrador-Quebe« 
border in conjunction with Canadian 
interests in the late 1940s 

When Hanna took over St. John, it 
got a gold mine operating at a loss. But 
among St. John’s 100,000 
icres containing upwards of 2-billion 


acquired control 


Move was 


issets were 
tons of hematite, plus the nght to ex 
John’s charter 
Brazil's 


that reserves sub 


ploit the minerals. St 
dates from I] 
1954 Mining Code 
soil rights to the public domain 
Hanna then sent John W. | 
son of the late Secretary of 


a 1 
1S33, we Derore 


Dulles, 


State, to 


work with local attorne ind consult- 


ints to set up export procedures and 


the organization necessary to start the 


mining operation Dulles had been 
with a mining company in Mexico, 
heading its lead and zinc operations 
¢ Reorganization—l'o0 leave themselves 
free to concentrate on iron and to bring 
in partners not interested in gold min- 
ing, the new owners of St. John sold 
the gold operation to a Brazilian com 
pany, Cia. Mineracao Morro Velho. St. 
John retains a 25 interest in Morro 
Velho 
\ subsidiary of St. John, Cia. Miner- 
icao Novalimense S. A., has title to the 
iron deposits. Hanna plans to reorgan 
ize it and bring in a small amount of 
Brazilian ownership. It will lease min 
ing rights to a new operating compam 
Mineracao Aguas Calras §. A 
he operating company will _ be 
owned one-third by St. John and tw 
thirds by U.S. and European partners 
vho will the ) SO Tf the r¢ 
undi closed th ugh n l believed 
to be Ferrostahl, of West Germany 
It was unsuccessful earlier in tting 
its own iron mining operation sta ted 
in Brazil Uh msumers will have 
rights to the ore in proportion to thei 
S I I 
investment, 60 f which will be spent 
in Brazil. Shipments are slated to begin 
1S to 24 months after Bra; ipproves 
the project 
¢ Ore Transportation—Aguas Calras’ 
job will b to dig th r¢ rush it ind 
load it onto ore cal Phe \pan 
will send the ore cars down the wide 
gauge Central do Bra lw to 
Japeri, at the foot of the 2,500-ft 
carpment that blo Rio f the 
hinterland 
Then t] I \ tra ] l iw da 
propo | lroad tom (map a UV 
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Engineering “know how” 
that developed the 
most advanced amphibian 
in military history... 


Supply link between inland troops and offshore ships 
is the new LARC-15, designed and built for U.S. Army 
Transportation Corps by B-W's Ingersoll Kalamazoo 
Division. Even loaded with 15 tons of vital cargo, it does 
10 mph on water and 30 mph on highway—travels 
through angry breakers, deep sand, rugged terrain. 


... created, too, 











a transmission for 
fingertip control 
of your powerboat! 


Handling of a boat is all the surer, safer, smoother 
when its motor is equipped with a Velvet Drive marine 
transmission, product of Warner Gear Division and one 
of the greatest advances in pleasure boating. With a 
flick of a finger, the skipper instantly shifts from forward 
to reverse for safe close-quarter maneuvering. 


at both... B 0 RG -WAR N ER. 


. .. (top) national defense; oil, 
steel and chemicals; (middle) 
agriculture; industrial machin- 
ery; aviation; (bottom) automo- 
tive industry; home equipment. 





Every Borg-Warner product ends up sav- lighter, shorter propeller shaft that helps 
ing somebody something. A hydraulic reduce prices of a new line of pickup 
pump for tractors, developed by Pesco _ trucks. Even now we're working to save 
Products Division, saves the farmer time the time, labor and money of future 
by giving him fingertip control of tillage generations. The fast cooking of food 
tools. The Norge Division hasintroduced through electronics, more accurate oil 
a Never-Frost refrigerator that saves well logging, an economical fuel injec- 
homemakers from the messy job of de- _ tion system for automobile and outboard 
frosting—even freezer section. At 
the request of a major truck man- 
ufacturer, Mechanics Universal 
The 7 Hats of Borg-Warner Joint Division custom-designed a 


motors—these are just a few of 
the imminent new products re- 
sulting from Borg-Warner long- 
range research. 


BORG-WARNER 
BETTER PRODUCTS THROUGH CREATIVE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 
Borg-Warner Corporation * 200 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, IIlinois 












NEW YORK STATE 
OFFERS YOU... 


the biggest and best-educated labor force 
in the country, with more skilled, semi- 
skilled and professionally trained people 
than any other state. 










KEY PEOPLE... 


in 98 communities all over New York 
State are well known to local Marine Mid- 
land bankers, the bankers who can help you 
do better business in their communities. 


11 banks with 174 offices 
serving 98 communities. 


. New York State's 
.: first family ‘* 
‘ of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira * Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica « The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown * Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown * The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack * Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 


Members Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





to the Coast Vnere 1 dock and Ik 1cing 


facilities will be built on the rocky 
islet of Guaibinha. Deep water there 
permits 60,000-ton ore vessels to draw 
up alongside. Aguas Calras has already 
secured permission to use the island and 
will finance construction of the railroad 
cutoff as well as the rolling stock and 


locomotiy 

Although most mining Mm panies 
prefer to operate their own railroads, 
Hanna is willing to use the Central to 


get government support fot the pro] ct 
The Central is running in the red 
ind the hea movement of ore would 


operating deficit. Rate 


negotiations are now unde! 


help reduc 


Ill. Local Opposition 


Opposition to Hanna’s plans centers 
ibout the Brazilian national iron min- 


ing company, Vale do Rio Doce. Na- 


tionalist nd company ba kers sav that 
if anvone going to dig holes in 
Brazil's land ipe, it hould be Vale do 
Rio Doce, which last veat shipped 3.2- 
million tons of ore valued at $36-mil- 
lion and turn 1 +0 profit. It hopes 
to increa xports to +.5-million tons 
this vear and is shooting for 20-million 
tons ultimatel 

Hanna ypponent rgue that the 
U.S Mpan with it U,UUU-ton ore 
carriet uuld easily outsell Vale do Rio 
Doce, whi h ral in handle nothing 
larger than 12,000-ton vessels at. its 
Vitoria dock Hanna ha yuntered by 
promising to sign no sales contracts that 
would interfere with sales by Vale do 


Rio Dox \ Hanna spokesman 
privately We would be sillv to trv to 





put a government mpan nuit of busi 
nn , 
¢ Other Ventures—In dition to the 
idvantages to Bra that Hanna savs its 
project already off the company has 
under stuc oth unt imdustria en 
tures in Brazil. such as st KIng¢ In 
the past, foreign props ils of ore exports 
have run into Brazilian insistence on a 
local steel mill as_ part f th leal 
Brazil's lonial experience of supply- 
n to Portugal has left its im- 
p | it t ecome 
1m f t ls f her 
peopl dt 

No B t sm for 
Ilanna. or interested U.S. government 
official will iture to guess whether 
Bi Hanna a go-ahead or 
when Son R servers think 


ns } t. Of r the 
Central B vith 
Han } ' a 
ernment t 1OMV uSl 
ne But iid f lent, 
Marshall H Lot in Janio 
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Unusual application of famous Bendix Electric Fuel Pump dependability is on miniature train operated at Audubon Park Zoo, New Orleans, La. 





BENDIX PUMPS PUT “LIFE” INTO ALL KINDS OF VEHICLES 


From miniature trains to supersonic 
missiles—from jet aircraft to me- 
chanical cotton pickers—you’ll find a 
wide variety of Bendix pumps help- 
ing vehicles of all kinds function 
more efficiently. Whether feeding 
fuel or hydraulic fluid, these pumps 
help put the “go” in transportation 
-much like the human heart pumps 
life through our bodies. 

Hydraulic pumps, built by our 
Hamilton Division, Hamilton, Ohio, 
pump hydraulic fluid to actuate air- 
craft landing gear, fiaps, ailerons, 
“elevators”, and dive brakes. On 
missiles, they feed hydraulic fluid 
into devices that operate controls to 
keep the missile on course. These 
pumps deliver from 1 to 30 gallons 
of fluid a minute and operate at 
speeds up to 12,000 r.p.m. Yet, they 
combine light weight with rugged- 
ness and power; On a typical bomber 
installation, four pumps —weighing 
about 16 pounds each—p-ovide the 
equivalent of enough power to lift 


a 3000-lb. automobile 100 stories 
high in 36 seconds. 

Other models include hydrocarbon 
and chemical gear fuel pumps, and 
pumps for fresh or sea water plus 
many other fluids. Bendix-Utica, 
Utica, N. Y., produces hydraulic con- 
trol pumps for high temperature 
systems that require fully controlled 
and reversible fluid power. 

The Bendix® Electric Fuel Pump, 
made by our Eclipse Machine Divi- 
sion, Elmira, N. Y., is used on 
sports cars, buses, boats, trucks, fire 
engines, and other such vehicles. By 
preventing vapor lock and providing 
even fuel flow, these pumps help 
make possible smooth engine power 
and performance. They’re also used 
in connection with gasoline heaters, 
coffee makers, air conditioning sys- 


bey 


CORPORATION 


Fisher B 








Bendix hydraulic pumps, measuring about 6” in 
diameter and 8” in length, meet the hydraulic needs 
of the Convair B-58—world's fastest bomber. 


tems, and other diverse equipment 
Our Bendix-Pacific Division at 
North Hollywood, Calif., contributes 
an aircraft hydraulic hand pump 
which serves as a power source for 
operating aircraft landing gear, 
flaps, etc.; for ground support equip- 
ment, and as a standby unit. Our 
Lakeshore Division, St. Joseph, 
Mich., manufactures constant pres- 
sure, piston-type pumps for self 
propelled agricultural combines 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 


automotive « electronics * missiles & space + aviation « nucleonics « computer + machine tools « sonar « marine 








In Business Abroad 


Eisenhower's Latin Aid Program 


Goes to Congress Next Month 


Pres. Eisenhower will ask Congress next month to 
pprove, at least in principle, his new aid program for 
Latin America (BW —Jul.16°60,p111). The plan may 
imrv a price tag in the neighborhood of $300-million to 
$500-million, spread out over an indefinite number of 
Vcayrs 

Ihe program’s backers are optimistic over its prospects 
in the special Congressional session. ‘They say a flat rc 


jection is practically out of the question, though the 
budget question mav be sticky Ihe Administration 
vill ask for an “expression of sentiment” on the pro 


‘ram's broad outline and on a general dollar figure. 
Drafters of the plan say it needs a “substantial” budget 
to have anv chance of success. 

Whatever happens, Brazil’s Pres. Kubitschek and Can- 
ada’s Liberal Party leader Lester Pearson already have sug- 
gested that Pres. Eisenhower's proposal is too little and 
too late. 

Over-all administration of the aid would rest with the 

w $l-billion Inter-American Development Bank. In 

Idition to [ADB loans, aid would be channeled through 
the State Dept.’s Development Loan Fund and the In 
ternational Cooperation Administration 

I'he program's short-range emphasis would be on proj 

ts such as housing and agricultural development 
Longer-run, it also would aim at spurring more private 

estment 


Cuban Affiliates of U.S. Companies 
Struggle Along Under Castro Regime 


While the political crisis swirls about their heads, 


ge 28), those U.S. businessmen still operating in 


pa 
Cuba are getting on as best they can, with varving 
degrees of success. Most agree that expropriation can 
come at any time 

Cia. Cubana de Cemento Portland (Lone Star Ce- 
ment) is doing a brisk $750,000-a-month business, 90% 
of it with contractors controlled by the government. It 
extended about $1.3-million in credit until _ last 
November, when it “got tough” with the revolutionary 
regime, refusing to give more than 30 davs credit. Since 
then, payments have lagged $50,000 monthly at most. 

An afhliate of Remington Rand, which previously did 
a $1.5-million annual business in office machines, is now 
barely hanging on because it can’t get dollars to pay for 
imports. Its last shipments from the U.S. were in Feb 
ruary, and it has still not received the $67,000 it needs to 
pav for them. ‘The manager says that the Banco para el 
Commercio Exterior de Cuba, which last week became 
sole importer for most products, “has inherited all my 
problems.” 

\ sugar company, which withholds its name, has had 
all its cane lands taken and is now merely trving to save as 


much as possible for its stockholders. But with wages 
increased by government order and sales to Russia at 
prices below former U.S. subsidized price, the 


ers are taking a financial beating 


17 
mill Own- 


Better U.S.-Polish Economic Relations 


Expected to Follow Claims Settlement 


[he outlook for expanded economi ition | 
tween the U.S. and Poland has brightened with a P: 
ireement to pav $40-million in settlement of Am«¢ 
claims on property seized by the Comm 
ment 14 vears ago 

Though these claims have inhibited economic rela 
tions between the two countries, the U.S. in the t 
three vears has loaned $61-million to Poland through 
the Export-Import Bank. It also has sold the Pol 
surplus farm products valued at more than $293-million 


The settlement provides only part compensation to 
U.S. citizens and corporations for the several hundred 
million dollars worth of property seized. O 
for less than $1,000 will be paid in full 


Among corporations expected to ben« hy 
g 

agreement are Jersev Standard, Corn Products, ¢ 
Fuel & Iron, International General Electric, and § 


Mobil. Poland also has agreed to negotiate directly with 





American holders of Polish government bonds issued 
between 1919 and 1939. ‘These are est t to | 
worth some $45-million 


Soviet Cut-Rate Oil Offers in India 


Force Westerners to Reduce Prices 


Pressure from Soviet competition has forced at least 
two Western oil companies to offer India reduced price 
on crude oil imports. 

Standard-Vacuum said it has offered New Delhi a 
“substantial” reduction. Britain’s Burmah-Shell said 
it was willing to drop prices 740%. Caltex, the third major 
company operating in India, declined to comment. 

All three companies have been negotiating with New 


Delhi (BW—Jul.16°60,p117) since 


ago an Indian request to refine cut-rate Soviet oil. The 


\¢ 





efusing several weeks 


Russians are offering crude and products at prices 1 
to 15% below world prices. More important, they have 
agreed to accept payment in mapec 

Negotiations were continuing behind closed doors 
at midweek with the Indians said to be pressing for fur 


ther concessions from the companies 


Nationalization Move in Egypt 


Pres. Nasser has nationalized all Egyptian-owned im 
porting and wholesaling enterprises that deal in pharma 
ceuticals and chemicals. Observers interpreted the move 
as a beginning of Nasser’s plan to nationalize all import 
ing and wholesaling companies in the United Arab 


Republi 
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FOR 
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PERMACEL 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY « TAPES+ ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS+ ADHESIVES 
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Sanders Eats Raw Fish 








ish Smiles...and Gets His Story 


. For a man without the experience of McGraw-Hill Bureau Chief 
' Sol Sanders, Tokyo duty would literally be hard to swallow 
at times. Take, for example, his assignment to get figures on 
Japanese transistor radio shipments to the U.S. 

The story was hush-hush. Manufacturers were afraid 
it would start tariff talk. Where to begin? 

Sol did what any veteran reporter would. He called a friend 
in the newspaper business: a staff member of the Oriental Economist. 
But in Tokyo you don’t necessarily conduct business by phone. 
First comes lunch .. . 

A traditional dish—raw fish—was nothing new to Sol. 

He swallowed, smiled—and got a lead that soon gave McGraw-Hill 
readers the inside story on Japanese transistor radios. 

Sol takes his Tokyo assignment seriously, counts many 
close friends among his Japanese contacts. He has found that 
friendship and courtesy can break down communication barriers, 
help him keep on top of vital business news 

Result: if there’s a Japanese news break this afternoon, 
McGraw-Hill editors will know it tonight—and readers will 
get the names, dates and dollars involved in the next issue. 

Sol is typical of the men the McGraw-Hill World News Service 
puts in key spots: seasoned veterans at getting business news. 
There are 203 World News correspondents overseas who get 
the whole story—and so do our readers. This is one of the 
reasons why more than one million key businessmen pay 
to read McGraw-Hill publications. 
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energy unlimited! 


From natural gas and oil...heat, power, 


petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man, 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Like many other vacationers recently, are you seeking out far places, 
instead of staying put at the family summer house? 
JULY 23, 1960 





If this means renting or even selling your summer place, you'll want 
to be aware of a possible tax tangle—and some saving advantages. Tax 
deductions are often possible, but you must keep your personal books com- 
plete and up to date. 


Say you have rented your summer house for the entire season. When 

A BUSINESS WEEK you file your tax return for 1960, you report the rent you receive as income, 
but you can deduct the expenses of maintaining the rental property. You 

may even show a loss. The question: Just how much of a deduction does 


SERVICE the Internal Revenue Service allow’ 


Suppose your expenses break down this way: Before your tenant 
occupies, you spend a considerable sum getting the house into shape for 
summertime (repairs, painting, etc.); during the summer, you pay for ordi- 
nary maintenance and minor repairs; after the season, you pay for buttoning 
down the house for winter. Depending on when you put the house up for 
rent, you should be able to deduct at least 50% of these expenses, in some 
cases all of them. 


The U.S. Tax Court has said, in substance, that if you put a summer 
house up for rent at the start of the year (January), you can deduct all 
— expenses, covering the whole year. If you put it up in April, you’re entitled 
to 75% of the expenses, and if you put it up in July, you can deduct 50%. 
“Putting it up” means placing in the hands of a realtor, or advertising in 
the local paper, or maybe simply erecting a “for rent” sign. 





If you rent the summer house for only part of the season—say, one 
month out of three—you would be entitled to deduct at least a portion of 
expenses, covering the period of rental. In all these cases, a good deal 
depends on the facts of the particular situation—and your ability to prove 
them by adequate records. 


As a footnote, remember that real estate taxes and any mortgage 
interest on your summer house are fully deductible, in all cases. 


What if you sell your summer house at a profit? Can you avoid the 
25% maximum capital gains tix, if you buy another summer place at least 
as expensive as the old? The answer is “No.” In selling one house and 
buying another, you can escape taxes only if the deal involves your regular 
full-time residence—not a summer house, winter ski lodge, or the like. 


This limitation holds true even where you sell your main residence and 
buy, instead, an expensive summer home. 


Investment scene: A possibility you may want to discuss soon with 
your banker or other adviser is the federal government’s invitation to indi- 
viduals to invest in mortgages insured against loss by the Federal Housing 
Administration. Earnings here could be more than 5% (page 58). 


This is a “first,” since FHA’s rules previously allowed only banks and 
other financial institutions to own these investments. 


You would enter the picture by buying one or more mortgages from 
the bank or other lender that had financed the home buyers; you’d pay the 
lending institution a fee (probably 4% of 1% of the interest rate on the 
mortgage) to cover the collection of installments and the handling of the 
home buyer’s account. Since the present ceiling on FHA-insured mortgages 
is 534%, you'd likely clear 544% on your investment; you could clear 19) 



































PERSONAL BUSINESS continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK 


JULY 23, 1960 If a mortgage went into default, however, FHA would follow its usual 
practice of giving the investor debentures that have limited marketability. 


You'll want to check closely with your adviser on this point. 





even more if you bought the mortgage at a discount—a likely possibility. 








If you’re starting now to plan the financing of your children’s college 
education, you might want to look into a new type of endowment plan 
offered by the Home Life Insurance Co. Tailored to help meet rising college 
costs, it offers a rider with a “loan” feature giving you seven additional years 
to accumulate funds (BW—Jan.10’59,p105). 


Here’s how it works. Say you’re 35 and you have a youngster age 8. 
You place a $10,000 rider on a whole life policy on yourself and pay $658 
annually (excluding dividends). The rider matures when your child is 18 
and ready for college. By that time, you have paid in $6,580, and the com- 
pany starts paying out $2,500 a year in eight equal installments ($1,250 
each) for four years. You continue to pay premiums until your child is 25, 
with your policy’s cash value as collateral. If you die or become disabled, 
tl the full benefit is paid. 


To get the same amount of money at age 18 under standard policies, a 
parent would have to pay about $1,064 a year on a 10-year endowment. 


Other companies are expected to offer similar plans soon. You might 

want to talk over new developments with your insurance broker. Some 

savings banks also are coming up with special savings programs geared to 
future college costs. 


Thinking about using the new “drink-a-meal” weight control products 
(powdered food concentrates soluble in water) to lose a few pounds? If so, 
don’t be surprised if your physician frowns on the idea. 





























Some specialists are firm in their opposition—saying that, while these 
products do furnish needed protein, minerals, and such, their use causes 
consumers to miss out on several important parts of the digestive process. 
Also, as soon as the formula diet is stopped, the user’s weight is apt to go 
up “automatically.” 


Nutrition experts support, instead, educating overweight persons to eat 
the proper foods and trying to discover the basic reasons for being over- 
weight. Note: Drugs that numb appetites are also considered of secondary 
importance in losing weight; some physicians say they may be harmful. 


Potpourri: In the face of a new warning by a leading U.S. scientist, the 
American Dental Assn.’s Council on Dental Research reaffirms its view that 


periodic use of x-rays in dentistry isn’t harmful . . . Jumbos and Jackasses, 
a lively history of conventioneering and political warmaking in the U.S., by 
Edwin Hoyt, is sharp, timely (Doubleday, $5.95) . . . Studebaker-Packard 


recently offered its stockholders a $100 discount on the purchase of a 
company-made car; IRS advises that the $100 is probably taxable as income 
to the individual, though there hasn’t been a firm ruling yet . . . Institute 
of Life Insurance says only about three out of 100 people are turned down 
for coverage these days . . . A signal or distress flare, 15 times as bright as a 
railroad flare, shoots from a hunter’s rifle or shotgun, comes in nine sizes 
(Marsh Coulter Co., Frazer, Mich., 3-pack $2.95). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 23, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR CHOOSING 
OWENS-ILLINOIS CORRUGATED BOXES 
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How Owens-Illinois corrugated box plants 
are located to serve you 


LOCALIZED SERVICE FROM: Why not get in touch with the Owens-Illinois plant nearest you? 


Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. Whether you have a single or multi-plant operation, we are located 

Aurora, Ind Los Angeles, Calif. , ; 

Bradford. Pa Madison. IIL. to serve you. It takes only a telephone call to place our services at you 

Bristol, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. disposal whether you need a specific corrugated box design or general 

Chicago, II. Mercedes, Texas Leasing comment 

Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. packaging COUNSE!, 

Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. You see, Owens-Illinois means localized service ...on a national 

Flint, Mich Minneapolis, Minn. tag 

Jacksonville, Fla. Newark, N. J. scale. At every plant you'll find highly skilled design engineers, special 

Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif, ists in the field of corrugated packaging. And if they can't package you 
Salisbury, N. C. ie ) ; 

*These plants operated by National produ t in corrugated, nobody can 


Container Corporation of California, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION Owens-ILLINOIS 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER 


t 
GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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RESEARCH CENTER has divisional status in new Chance Vought setup aimed at building diversification through broad-based research. 
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Chance Vought Stakes Its Future , 


It’s virtually axiomatic in today’s air 
craft industry that airframe manufa 
turers operate with a sword of Damocles 
their heads. At anv instant, th« 
government can let the sword fall with 


Ove! 


ind just a few big contract 
flourishing 


out warning 

cancellations can reduce a 

business to 
Generally, 


off as a necessar\ 


sh imbles O* ernight 
manufacturers shrug this 


hazard of their busi 


ness. They talk of the danger, but un 

til the blow comes they rarely face up 

to the problem f how thev will pick 
+] ; 


Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., struck 
by such a precipitous blow a vear and 
1 half ago, and unprepared with alter 
natives to take up the slack, went almost 
frantic in its efforts to recoup. Gradu 
lly it has pulled itself to its feet again, 
using as straps to hoist itself a massive 
emphasis on research and an extensive 
diversification—both reflected in the pic 
tures above [here wer Oo many 

the painful 
how r, that 


contract 


changes necessitated  b 
process ot recouping 


when other large Nav 
Chance \ 


Xpire 


} ‘ 
night \ utives 


next vcar 


are confident thev won’t b iught off 
balance again 

¢ Double Blow—T[h g rnment 
sword fell on Chan Vought on D 
17, 1958. In tw vs, the N 

eled S11] mill } ] if! t } t 
the comnant - 

log (BW —Dec.27°58, Vh 
cellations were bitter news to Pres. | 
erick ©. D vh 

six mont] f told N \ 
ecurifs nalvst tl ‘\ 

not all 

f f 








‘ of business is still Navy's 
F8U-2 Crusader fighters; this F8U-1 is set to 
take off from carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


SPACE hardware is Chance Vought’s big 
bet for future; it’s working on things lik« 
Scout missile and modular space lab. 


€ on Research Push 


t 
; What hurt most was that the two 1,400 pink slips within h 


contracts the Navv cut off—a $38-mil continuing stream of them 
lion contract to build a Mach-2 fighter rl rece of 16,500 at th 
plane, the FSU-3, and a $78-mullion plant headquarters had |} 
contract for work on Regulus II, an ] 
ur-breathing submarine-launched mi Dp management of 
sile—wer developmental in nature Cs ft name—it becam 
Chance Vought was counting on them C1 t company only in | 
for their “follow-on” business p it v un off from Un 
biliti start 1 frantic drive to 
Sales impact of the cancellation ( uring the nation for 

Detweiler said at the time, would n ract invthing else to picl CIVILIAN lines are led by mobile homes; 
be fully felt until 1960. But for e dollars. Detweiler, looking | ABC trailer in foreground is made by one 
for subcontract worl is a of company’s three mobile home makers 


() 


i+ 


plovecs the impact was sudden 
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good idea, but it was done under panic 
conditions, and “the new business was 
certainly not proportional to the 
amount of work we expended.” 

¢ Hindsight—By hindsight, the dan 
ger warnings should have been appar- 
ent. The Navy, wanting a Mach-2 
fighter plane, offered its specifications 
both to CV and to McDonnell Air- 
craft. McDonnell, with the F4H, took 
the tack that such a plane required 
two engines and two men. CV came 
up with the single-engine Crusader 
III (FSU-3 in Navy language), touted 
as lighter and slightly cheaper than 
McDonnell’s. The Navy bought the 
two-man, two-engine concept. 

The Regulus I! was an interim de 
terrent weapon project, which every- 
one knew woul:! be outmoded by the 
Polaris, if Polar:; proved out. So when 
the Navy's rescarch money started to 
get tight, the Regulus was one obvious 
place for it to start shaving funds. 
¢ Keys to Salvation—Amid the rash 
of lavoffs and frantic junkets for im- 
mediate Chance Vought 
management hit on two keys to re- 
covery. It pulled long-range diversifica- 
tion plans out of the “mull” basket and 
put them into the “action” basket 
realizing that the company had to move 
fast toward diversification to survive 

Detweiler decided to gamble on bol 
stering Chance Vought's activities in 
the process control field by investing 
in a bright young data processing com- 
pany, and by buying up a number of 
mobile home manufacturers for thei 
immediate sales possibilities (BW—Mat 
19°60,p62 

Diversification, of course, was a 
long-range aim; but it was also somc 
thing of a stopgap until the other half 
of the reoriented re 
search—could start to pay off 

Chance Vought also had to get its 
military house in order as quickly as it 
could, to take advantage of the possibili 
ties offered by the 


business, 


Tecove;ry process 


coming space ag¢ 


he wav to get federal money for spac 
search is to have an extremely fat 
ghted research organization; federal 
lars are going more and more to com 
panies working on “‘far-out’’ devices on 


the fringes of ntific advance. For 
Chance Vought. this meant a big ex 
pansion and complete reor 
its research 


ramization of 


|. Early Probings 


Research was not new to Chan 
Vought, nor did its research diversifica 
tion start with the cancellations. But 
in retrospect, Chance Vought manag: 
1958 blow as probabl 
the best thing that ever happened to 
the company’s research effort. It cleared 
the way to fundamental conclusions 


ment sees the 


that might have been reached with less 


» thr r four vears later. But, how 


ever painful, it served to put CV close 
to the vanguard, rather than the rear 
ranks, of aircraft companies converting 
their research activities to new demands. 
¢ Navy Specialist—lor +3 years—as a 
subsidiary of United Aircraft and as an 
independent company—Chance Vought 
had been a prime supplier of high-per- 
formance aircraft to the Navy. Since 
1917, virtually every Navy aircraft car- 
rier had Chance Vought planes—craft 
that reflected a high degree of special- 
ized research effort, but not the same 
sort of research capabilities needed to 
do space research 

Even before the 1954 spin-off from 
United Aircraft, CV knew it would 
eventually have to develop products for 
all the armed services, not just the 
Navy. But at that time, reorientation 
was just a topic of informal conversa- 
tion. 

In September, 1955, Chance Vought 
management met with new company 
directors at a quiet ranch resort in West 
Texas to discuss the company’s prob 
lems and future. 
¢ First Ventures—It wasn’t until early 
in 1957, however, that first steps toward 
diversification studies began—and _prog- 
ress wasn’t notably fast. The company 
looked at commercial aviation, home 
building materials, pleasure boats, pre- 
stressed concrete—and ticked them off 
one by one as impractical. It negotiated 
with several going aircraft manufactur- 
ers for acquisition, but talks fell through 
Starting in March, 1958, it attempted 
to build a going electronic capabilit 
from within 

CV’s ground rules for new ventures 
were fairly simple: It wanted to get into 
technical, complex manufacturing fields 
in which its particular talents would 
shine and its shortcomings in marketing 
experience and high-volume mass _pro- 
duction would not handicap sales 

One growth field that fitted thesé 
rules was industrial automation—use of 
computers to control industrial pro 
In mid-19558, 
= 


esses, such as oil refining 


it set up in California a wh Wwnee 
subsidiary, Genesvs Corp., to stake its 
claim in the field. Gen how 


was not a rousing success 
e Frenzy—lThen came th 
cancellations—and a 
through the 


end-of-1955 
frenzied search 
Commerce Dept.’s code of 


industry for ideas on busines to en 
ter. Long-range planners seriously ex 
mined some 340 different industri 
to produce a tentative list of ventur 


for detailed investigation 


ll. Blueprint 


By Mav, 1959, Chance Vought man- 
wement was ready with a plan to pre- 
sent to the board for diver 
research reorientation 

It was based on the premise that CV 
would have to do four basi 


sification and 


things 


“ 


e Resign itself to greatly reduced 
earnings and through 1961, at 
least—as a result partly of the cancella- 
tions, and partly of failure to get new 
business in 1957. (Sales slipped from 
a record $333-million in 1958 to $225- 
million in 1959 
half 1960 

e Get in position at once to trv to 


™ 
anticipate Dept 


sales 


were off again in first- 


fast-changing Defens« 
requirements 

e Face up to the disappearance of 
the traditional 
from the aircraft 
to survive, 


middle-sized company 
ind, if it hoped 
hustle to catch up to com 
petitors already two to 10 times its siz 
e Change its basi 
proach radically—and fast 
¢ Reorganizing—Translating these re 
ommendations into action, the board a 
vear ago Chance 
Vought 
The company’ 
reads like this 
An Aeronautics Div. concentrating on 
development and production of prod- 
ucts that operate within the earth’s at- 
including the Navv’s Cru- 
not affected by the 


nuclear-powered 


cene 


business ap 


started to reorganize 


new divisional line-up 


mosphere 
sader II aircraft 
1958 incellation 
aircraft, new aircraft svstems, and anti 
submarine devices 

An Astronautics Div., handling de- 
velopment of hardware to operate out- 
tmosphere. Currenth 
W th the N it] nal \er )- 
\dministration for de- 
Scout missile, a low- 
cost research rocket. and with the Aun 
Force for the TS-609 
to be devel pt 1 as a fou stage olid 
fueled satell 


nauti il vorking on lopment 


side the earth’s 
it has contracts 
nautics &W Space 
velopment of th 


of a manned t 


A Range Systems Div., 


ganization that ecializes in ting 
track 1.1 =Jaunchin tes, target 
di | | ( h ICC 
Vough t t > nil] l n 
+ 1 f t n f Nn . 
in ti KIN hip issigned t th 
Air | s | Missil t R 


An Electronics Div., 


ucts ranging f lal 1 antennas 
to sophist ted 1 itr 

A Research Center kin 
knowledge n f fut p 
ments 
e Military and Civilian—|t tl 
five d ns that ¢ nce Vought g 
bet 1 if ig ig h li 
t l it t (sl l n f 
the narkct hich 1) 
weil h yp \ unt f ialf of the 
compan lng 7 sends 
€ l | h an 1 uct 
devel pn nt 

Civilian busin th | l if 
three subsidiaric 

Information Systems, Inc., an lus- 
trial mtrol and ¢ ymputer product ub- 
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... that’s how railroads and shippers describe Evans 
DF®-equipped cars. And with good reason . . . they transport 
lading so well that damage in transit is virtually eliminated! 
Sixty-two carriers now provide DF-equipped cars to shippers 
at no extra cost. If you have a shipping problem, ask your 
railroad about Evans DF-equipped cars or write to: 


EVAN RODUCTS COMPAN 


UTH, MICHIGAN 














sidiary aimed at getting a foothold in 
the fast-developing automation field. It 
was formed by merger of Genesys with 
the recently acquired Information Sys- 
tems, Inc., and the latter’s affiliate, 
Panellit, Inc. 

National Data Processing Corp., of 
Dallas, a small company working on 
problems of bank automation; it holds 
a contract for automation of the San 
I'rancisco Federal Reserve Bank system 
Chance Vought bought 51% of the 
company’s stock for about $250,000, has 
lent it several million dollars for expan- 
sion. 

Vought Industries, Inc., the subsidi- 
ary producing mobile homes, set up to 
provide immediate income 
¢ Goals—With these five divisions, and 
three subsidiaries, Chance Vought has 
set itself impressive goals over the next 
decade. By 1964, it hopes to double 
1959 earnings, and boost 1959’s $255- 
million in sales past the $400-million 
mark—including about $265-million in 
militarv sales, $144-million to nonmili- 
tary customers 

(he goal for 1970 is $600-million 
in sales, split three ways—one-third in 
istronautic hardware, one-third in 
icronautics, one-third nonmilitarv. 


ll!. Research to the Fore 


Whether Chance Vought can reach 
these goals depends on how well it can 


make the new master plan work. In the 
nonmilitary end, the research job is 
relatively simple—a matter of concen 


trated engineering, or developmental 
research. ‘The divisions operating in the 
framework will have a much 
rougher time; to make headway against 
hot competition, they will have to come 
up with a really topnotch 
effort 

Vhese facts of life in defense industri 
have changed Chance Vought’s whole 
ipproach to research. Before the “rains” 

the company term for the 1958 can 


military 


research 


cellations—its' research was admittedl; 
“on-again-off-again,” and heavily de 


velopment-oriented. A propulsion sci- 
entist working on a basic research prob- 
lem never knew when he would be 
pulled off to tackle a “crisis” hardwarc 
program 

¢ Rush—Now the Research Center is a 
separate division. Carefully selected sci 
entists are allowed, even encouraged, to 
plot their own research programs. This 


savs Fred Esenwein, a company sci 
entist, offers “the opportunity any 
research scientist craves. It gives him 


unlimited backing to do the thing he 
likes best.” 

Announcement of the center brought 
1 scramble among 
for staff positions, 


scientists 
Associate Director 
H. S. Gibbons, heading up the center 
until a “man of national stature” can be 
ippointed director, savs 95% of his staff 


Company 


positions were filled in the first few 
days. Esenwein, who had worked in the 
propulsion laboratory, “burned my 
bridges behind me to get into it.” 

¢ Money—One reason for his enthu- 
siasm is undoubtedly the monetary sup- 
port behind the research push. Despite 
its currently declining sales and earn- 
ings, Chance Vought has boosted its re- 
search budget. In 1959 it allocated $7.3- 
million for research (against $3.3-mil 
lion in 1957), and will spend about the 
same amount this vear. In 1961, Det- 
weiler says he'll jack up the research 
budget another 20%. Chmn. C. J. 
McCarthy told spustness week “I wish 
we could afford even more.” 

Currently, and for the next few vears, 
CV’s vardstick is to budget 3% of its 
military sales dollar to R&D (including 
money spent on unsolicited proposals ta 
federal agencies). 

Detweiler estimates that some 20% 
of CV’s work is now of a research or 
development nature—but this figure will 
have to climb steeply if the company is 
to keep pace at the frontiers of tech- 
nology. In the past, government or uni- 
versitv labs took care of most of the 
aircraft industry’s research problems. 
But, savs Gibbons, “Our future today is 
literally tied up in research. We cannot 
depend on waiting for others to do it 
for us.” 
¢ Accent on Space—Chanc« 
has staked out five broad 
research to work on, 


Vought 
ireas of basic 
organizing the 


Research Center into these sections 
Acrophvsics, Energy Sources, Material. 
Electronics, and Life Sciences. About 


-~=-- 


5% of the R&D projects, however, 
relate to astronautics—partly be- 
cause the imminence of space 
exploration creates such a pressing need 
for new knowledge in this field 
Acrophvsics, for example, is deep in 
problems involved in man’s entry into 
other planet systems. The Life Sciences 
section has built a space capsule trainer 
to simulate faced bv the 
operator of a returning capsule, is now 
working on circuits using algae to pro 
duce oxvgen as well as provide a pos 
sible food source. Research projects in 
other fields include fuel cells, antisub 
marine work, and an optical 
[he company also has on tap an im 


now 
man’s 


conditions 


scanner 
pressive list of specific developmental 
projects for the militarv. It announced 
last month a $3.3-million contract to 
develop actuators for the Air Force’s 
solid-fueled Minuteman ICBM, and in 
plant checkout equipment for ‘Titan 
ICBM guidance equipment. For the 
Navy, it’s investigating possible use of 
satellites in submarine detection, and is 
working on a Video Correlator system, 
said to increase radar range greatly, that 
mav be installed on the Navv’s Crusader 
fighter planes 

W. P. Thavei and 


gencral manager of the Aeronautics Div 


vice-president 


savs Chance Vought is awaiting a deci- 
sion by the Air Force on how to pro- 
ceed with development of Slam, a 
nuclear-powered weapon system. 
IV. Test Ahead 

Pres. Detweiler concede it’s not 
possibl vet to predi t the pavout on 
anv one research project—the ha t 
he savs, is just starting. But the no 
question that h ind the rest of CV 
management regard research, plus th 
recent corporate reorganization, as the 
company’s road to salvation 

How long the company can hang on 
if it irch doesn’t begin to pay off 
in big sales dollars could be the next 
crucial problem. ‘The Navy Crusader 
fighter series—with a fourth version, 
the FSU-2N, due to join the fleet this 
vear—continues to be its “most im- 
portant program.” By the time the 
big Crusader contracts expire in 196], 


the research organization will have to 
have substitute programs ready—or CV 
will face drastic consequences 

e Selling Research—Onc © substitute 
commodity the company can hope to 
sell is research itself. It can do this by 
federal 


ifter negotiations, the govern 


peddling research proposals to 


agencies; 


ment picks up part of the tab 

Sale of irch ideas can be tough 
work, though. People in Air Force R« 
search, the Office of Naval Resear h 
or the National Science Foundation can 
be hard to convin And Chan 
Vought, Navv-oriented for long, does 
not have manv good ntacts in other 
SETVICE 

But, savs Det ] t natt f 
dogged plodding. Cl Vought is 
“beating its brains out” making presen 
tations to all th ices; in 1959, it 
doubled it 1958 presentations fo the 
Air For He feels C\ making pro 
ress—the new etup “puts us In posi 
tion to claim rtain proprietary fields 


of know-how 


e Industry Shift—Vice-Pres. Rav C 


Blavlock, in charg f the Research, 
Astronautics, Electronics, and Rang 
Svstems Divs., thinks the whole aircraft 
industrv will have to undergo th mn 

earch metamorph is C\ he 
industrv’s futur ] maintain will 
depend nd mo n non ift 
developments reated bv he 
research expenditur 

Alread Chan Vought has one 
cushion gainst a recu nce f the 
1958 itastrophe—what eft f its 
$210-million backlog of contracts is not 
geared to any weapon tem. For the 
future, Detweil ind h iff look for 
spa ictivities to provide as mu h as 
half of C\ military income—mavbe in 
5 vears, mavbe in 10. When it comes, 
Chance Vought should be in a position 
never again to be staggered bv defense 


END 


cancellations 
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OVERLOAD RELAYS GIVE Absolufe PROTECTION! 
—_ a 


e Only Square D makes thermal 
overload relays with 1- piece construc- 
tion—and only with 1-piece construc- 
tion can you know you've installed the 
heater correctly. Square D 1-piece 
overload relays can be installed only 
one way. They are factory-assembled, 
individually tested and calibrated, 
completely tamper-proof. Repeated 
tripping will not affect accuracy. 


You pay for overload protection — 
be sure you get it. Insist on Square D 
l-piece overload relays for absolute 
protection. 


Mail coupon 
today 

for simple 
"‘jig-saw’’ 
demonstrator 
—see why only 
Square D 
gives absolute 
protection 


ONLY SQUARE D STARTERS 
WITH ONE-PIECE 
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Heat-respon- 
sive element 
(solder pot) 
provides accu- 
rate response 
to overload, yet 
prevents nui- 
sance tripping. 


Heat-producing element 
is an integral part of 
overload unit. It’s perma- 
nently joined to solder 
pot, can’t become mis- 
aligned. 





\ Square D Company 
a ‘? J Department SA-241 
9 RY. Tay 4041 North Richards Street 
“ Yy Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
“Gg Please send me information on Square D 
magnetic starters, along with your simple 
3-minute ‘‘jig-saw’’ demonstrator 
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wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 











NATIONAL REJECTORS- 
THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 


IN COIN HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 


25 YEARS 








Our Specialty: Quality Products Backed by Service 


Vending is a business with a fabulous future. If you are thinking 
about branching out—call the man from National. His knowledge 
and experience in coin handling can be a big help in training service 







engineers. A well trained crew in your organization — keeping 
equipment in perfect operating order — can add immeasurably to 





NATIONAL 
REJECTORS INC. 


your success as an operator. 






Specify only National and this service, plus the industry’s most 
dependable coin handling equipment, team up to assure you of a 
steady profitable operation. 


A Subsidi of Universal Match Corporatior 
CALL THE MAN FROM NATIONAL aie a 6 


FACTORIES: ST. LOUIS, MO.— HAMBURG, GERMANY 


BRANCH FFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, ATLANTA, DETROIT, TORONTO, CANADA AND HAMBURG, GERMANY 











In Research 


Weather Bureau Plans Better Utilization 


Of Data Relayed to Earth by Tiros II 


When the nation’s second weather-eye satellite, Tiros 
II, is launched this fall, the Weather Bureau will be bet- 
ter prepared to use the information it receives than in 
the case of ‘Tiros I. ‘The bureau plans to feed Tiros II's 
cloud cover pictures directly into the National Meteor- 
ological Center at Suitland, Md., on a top priority basis. 
There, the satellite information will be mixed with the 
bureau’s conventional worldwide collection network in 
the preparation of final weather forecasts. 

The National Acronautics & Space Administration 
launched its Tiros I satellite last Apr. 1. Scientists were 
more concerned with it as a research vehicle than with 
the possibility of using the information ‘liros was able 
to pick up and relay back. ‘Tiros I, however, functioned 
so well that soon after its cameras started taking pictures 
for storage and transmittal back to earth stations, its 
potential as a means of weather forecasting began to 
make itself clear (BW—Apr.9’60,p1 26). 

The Air Force’s Weather Service also was so impressed 
by the performance of Tiros that it is arranging to feed 
Tiros I] information into its own weather prediction 
svstem. Both the Air Force and the Weather Bureau 
will have to reshape their communications network in 
order to get and use ‘Tiros II information within about 
two hours after it has been collected. 

If plans go as expected, the launching of ‘Tiros II will 
be followed by the launching of ‘Tiros IIT carlv in 1961. 
Then, starting in the summer of 1961, NASA will shift 
its launching site from Cape Canaveral to the new 
Pacific missile range in southern California, and also 
will switch to a bigger, bettet-equipped weather satellite, 
the Nimbus. <A series of six to eight Nimbus satellites 
will be launched into polar orbit to take and relay 
weather photos. 


Rocket Engine for Space Developed 
That Can Be Turned Off and On 


In laboratory tests at the Arnold Engineering Develop- 
nient Center, ‘Tullahoma, ‘Tenn., it appears that scientists 
have solved one of the most ticklish problems involved 
in space research—the development of a rocket engine 
that can be turned off and on at will. 

Mngineers of Bell Aerospace Corp. developed the 
engine under contract with Lockheed’s Missile & Space 
Div. In all high-altitude tests so far, the engine has fired, 
shut off, and then re-ignited successfully. /-ven in near- 
vacuum conditions, it seems to behave perfectly. 

Re-start capabilitv would make it possible for a satellite 
in orbit to re-use its final stage engine for return to earth 
o1 to change its orbit. It would eliminate the need for the 
multi-staging of missiles and the resultant penalty in 
creased weight and complex control systems. It would 
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make liquid-fucled missiles aiid space rockets many times 
as reliable as they are today. 

In the case of space exploration, the availability of a 
final stage engine that could be turned off and then 
restarted in near-vacuum conditions is particularly valua 
ble. A much simpler, lighter over-all vehicle can be 
designed if the same upper stage can be counted on to 
accomplish all desired maneuvers. 


World’s Most Powerful Magnet 
To Be Built for Lab at MIT 


Construction of the world’s most powerful magnet will 
start next year at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
as part of a new $9.5-million research facility called the 
MIT Magnet Laboratory. The Air Research & Develop- 
ment Command has underwritten most of the cost of the 
250,000-gauss magnet, whose capacity will be 500,000 
times stronger than the earth’s magnetic field. 

lhe magnet is designed chiefly for such basic research 
jobs as studying the properties and behavior of atoms in 
solids as well as in liquids and gases. It will also be uscful 
in more immediate practical applications, such as cryo 
genics—low-temperature research. Other uses are seen in 
advanced work on nuclear physics and on plasma (the 
fourth state of matter). Scientists have long been clamor 
ing for stronger magnets for use in research in these two 
fields. 

Primary responsibility for design and construction of 
the new lab has been assumed by Prof. Francis Bitter, 
a pioneer in the development of magnets and in high- 
field magnetic studies. He is associate dean of MIT's 
School of Science. 


New Theory on Rusting Blames 


Hydrogen lons for Starting the Trouble 


\ theory that hvdrogen ions in water are the root 
cause of corrosion was unveiled this week by Westing- 
house Electric’s research labs in Pittsburgh. 

Corrosion—just a slightly longer word for rusting—is 
one of industry’s costliest problems, rendering useless 
an estimated $6-billion to $7-billion worth of metal every 
vear. Ihe search for new wavs to thwart rusting goes on 
ceaselessly (BW —Mar.22°58,p96), but very little progress 
has been made on finding its fundamental causes 

lhrough the vears, the favored explanation has been 
that the process is somehow electrochemical. It has 
been suggested that water vapor in some manner bridges 
the gaps between molecules of slightly differing electric 
potential. ‘The theory has been that the flow of cur- 
rent between the molecules causes corrosion. No one 
has explained why some metals corrode and others do not. 

Now the Westinghouse people suggest that the hydro 
gen ions—atoms that have lost one electron—punch tiny 
pitholes in the metal. Then, thev theorize, oxygen 
from the water gets into the pitholes and_ rusting 
begins. Because some metals are more resistant to 
pitting by the hydrogen ions, the researchers figure that 
they are less susceptible to rust. 


Research WW 











A-M Aggregates... 
Essential to Heavy Construction 





KRICAN-MARIETTA 


Construction Aggregates 





Through its many quarry operations, American- materials from its quarry locations along routes of 
Marietta supplies aggregates to construction con- highway construction and near large projects such 
tractors and the ready-mix concrete industry in as airports and dams. 


growing areas of the nation. —~ ; 
Adequate for many years of high level production, 


In addition to its permanent facilities, which serve American-Marietta’s raw material reserves are 
large centers of demand, American-Marietta strategically located to meet steadily expanding 
operates portable stone crushing plants. With these requirements for aggregates used in industrial, 
plants, A-M is able to efficiently process aggregate commercial and public construction. 








The startling dimensions of America’s economic growth and expanding 
markets have been projected in a special report, “The Years Ahead: 1960 To 
1975.” The significant conclusions of this professional study have far-reaching 
implications for every thoughtful executive. You are invited to send for a copy. 
Address Department YA, American-Marietta Company, Chicago 11, Ilinois. 


PAINTS + PRINTING INKS + DYES + RESINS + ADHESIVES 
CHEMICALS + SEALANTS + METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEST EQUIPMENT + HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS + LIME + REFRACTORIES + CEMENT 





American-Marietta 


Progress through Research Company 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Teaching the B-Schools Math 


While most of their scholarly col- 
leagues bask in summer leisure, 4] pro- 
fessors from the nation’s — business 
schools remain chained to their desks 
at Harvard, grinding out solutions to 
mathematical problems like the one at 
the right. They are sweating out 
the last two months of a year-long 
Ford Foundation program to help un- 
versities catch up with the latest ap- 
plications of mathematics to a wide 
variety of business chores. 

Once their cram vear is ended, the 
+1 advanced students will leave the In- 
stitute of Basic Mathematics for Ap- 
plication to Business to spread the 
gospel at their home schools. The 
gospel—more math in business schools 
will be warmly welcomed by the deans 
of their schools, according to what a 


lot of them told BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters. 
Most business schools—like manv 


companies—are eager to keep on top of 
the latest business methods employing 
idvanced mathematics. They want their 
teachers equipped to give students a 
working knowledge of operations  re- 
search, business games, and all the 
mathematical methods that can be ap- 
plied to such fields as marketing, con- 
trol of inventory, and replacement of 
cquipment. 

¢ Catalysts—The graduates of the in- 
stitute at Harvard should play a big part 
in expanding such work. Few of them 
ire mathematicians, but their position 
ind new training should help them to 
infuse more math into courses ranging 
from accounting to personnel. 

Indeed, the deans who sent them to 
the institute are cooking up uses fot 
their new knowledge even before the 
course is ended. The vear’s work has 
been tough, but a lot of the students 
ire likely to find the work load even 
tougher when they return to their old 
jobs. For at least one of them the pros- 
pect looks grim: “We plan to use this 
guy until he drops dead,” said Associate 
Dean James W. Kelley of the Boston 
University College of Business Admin- 
istration, 

Fatal or not, the work piled up for 
the returning institute students will fall 
into three main divisions: 

New Courses. Several schools have 
already scheduled new courses for this 
fall. Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology will set up one on new mathe- 
matical approaches to accounting. At 
Minnesota, the returning professor is 
to build a program around the use of 
math in business decisions. Boston 
University freshmen will get a new 
course in the fundamentals of math 
Other schools are planning to give theit 
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men more time to develop courses, or 
else intend to use them mainly to in 
crease the mathematical content of ex 
isting business courses with such items 
as the theory of probability in inventory 
control 

Faculty Seminars. The returning mis- 
sionaries will get together with their 
colleagues to pass on the latest data mm 
the field, touching on such topics as in- 
formation theory, the programing of 
manufacturing operations, and the utili 
zation of personnel. Seminars of this 
sort have already been planned at New 
York University, Stanford, Michigan 
state, and Notre Dame. 

Work as Consultants. Most of the 
schools are already planning to use their 
returnees to coach both faculty mem- 
bers and graduate students in the use 
of mathematical tools in their research 

The new chores to be performed by 
the returning professors will give a con- 
siderable push to an interest that has 
been cropping up in the schools for 
several years. And it should help to 
plug some of the holes in business edu- 
cation that were cited last fall in reports 


on the B-Schools by the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Corp. (BW— 


Oct.31°59, p84). 

Even while the Ford and Carnegie 
reports were being written, many of the 
schools were examining their math pro- 


grams Some—Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Business was one (BW 
Jul.18°59,p112)—thoroughly overhauled 
_— sctups. At Columbia, the gradu 


> business student must now spend a 
fall § fourth of his two-vear cours¢ 
work in the quantitative tools 


doing 
of man- 
agement. 

¢ Work in Progress—Other schools are 
still working on extensive changes. At 
Pennsvlvania, the Wharton School of 
Finance & Commerce last fall intro 
duced the first math course to its grad 
uate division, as a starter for a major 
reevaluation. For the undergraduate 
division, faculty committees have rec- 
ommended stepped-up math  require- 
ments in a new program that will go 
into effect in the fall of 1961. As a 
byproduct, this will increase the amount 


of math that can be used in other 
courses. 
Schools that have not felt the need 


overhaul have nonctheless 
gradual infiltration of their 
courses by math. Two vears ago, the 
University of California added calculus 
to the entrance requirements of its busi 
hool. Next vear, Michigan State 
is doubling math requirements for an 
undergraduate business degree. North- 


for major 
tried a 


Ness § 


western and some others feel the best 
move is adding some math to existing 








ables with the following probability 
structure: 


given p = p is binomial with para- 
meters n and p, i.e. 


non-specified. 
Show: 
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Probability Problem 


Let p and r be two random vari- 
a) The conditional p.m.f. of r 
P(r=r|p)= 
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b) The marginal p.m.f. of p is 
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where p = E(p). 


. Verify parts 1 and 6 with the data 


of Problem 78. 
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IF YOU USE 
GASOLINE 
ENGINES 





HERE ARE THREE 
GOOD REASONS TO 
STANDARDIZE ON 


TECUMSEH 


@ ADVANCED ENGINEERING 


] 


The proof is in the long and im- 
press t lecumseh : firsts 
in this field. Constant refinement 


of engine-de 


ive list of 


sign provides better 


performance—at lower cost 
for the nation’s leading equip 
ment manufacturers and thei 


customers 


@ PROVED PRODUCTION 


Innovations in production tect 
Tecun en an 


through the 


nique ~ h ive ¢ irned 


enviable reputation 
Dedicated craftsmen 
standards of 


and 
Inspection 


vears 
exacting 
also contr } itt to the SUperLol 


{ 


quality of Tecumseh engines 


@ WATCHLESS SERVICE 
At the 
Tecumseh service 
Over 8.000 
around the cs 
the world cater to 
satisfaction. That's why sales of 
Tecumseh engines the 
healthiest growth in the industry. 


, TECUMSEH 


field 
highest. 
Stations 


and 


factories or in the 
rates 
Service 
rer around 


customer 


show 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


sunoers OF 


Jauson-Power PRODUCTS 


Tecumseh, Michigan 
Tecumseh is also the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of compressors for the air-« onditioning 
and refrigeration industry 




















courses, and encouraging both faculty 
and students to do more basic research 
in the business applications of mathe- 
matics. 
Finally, 


schools are 


busine ss 
specialized 


} 
ss tools as 


ilmost all the 
offering more 
courses in such busine 
lation and operations 
of the returnees from Har 
a hand in these courses 

¢ Middlemen—Apart: from their mani 
fold other jobs, the professors now at 
Harvard are expected to serve as middle- 
men between pur 
and that majority of business 
professors who have only a 
acquaintance with the 
numerical arts 

William T. Jerome III, dean of the 
Syracuse College of Business Adminis- 
tration, hopes his man will be abl 
to “strike a balance” between thosc 
who shun the new mathematical tools 
and those who “try to run business by 
the numbers.”” He thinks the vear at 
the institute will enable the teacher of 
business to command the respect of the 
math specialists. 

The handful of business schools that 
have done no charting vet in the new 
directions expect things to start popping 
when their representatives get back from 
the institute. The dean of Emorv’s 
Business School savs “‘new vistas 
opened” for his man, who is expected 
to introduce 


simu- 
Many 
ird will take 


research 


mathematicians 
school 
nodding 


more esoteric 


h ive 


many mathematical tech 


niques, with the help of a omputer 
that the school is getting. At Missouri’s 


School of Business and Public Adminis 
- } 


tration. the dean plans to go along with 
that his return 


nv developments may 


recommend 
¢ Was It Too Long?—Enthusiasm for 


the vear-long cour it the institute is 


not quite unanimou rh lean of on 
major busin chool feels th n 
tial work could have been done in six 
months—a view emphatically not shared 
bv some of the wea professol 9 
the studving. The me dean fei at 
it is foolish for him and his peers to 
trv to evaluate the institute before th 
course is even finished; “We should 


observe the results for at least a 

\ few 
much time wa 
theory for a uimed at business 
schools. However, the directors of thi 
institute argue that a thorough ground 
needed to get the most 


Without 
ot - 


other de ins beli ve 
spent on mathem 


COUT 


ing in math 


out of the new techniqu 


] +} 


such grounding, the 1 practifi 
might expect impossible result nd 
misinterpret what they did find 

e Pearls of Great Price—Ther 

critics who found the institute offered 
too much, and made their men t 


valuable. The 
the most sought-after group of teach 
in the U.S., savs the dean of 
University, noting ruc 
has already received offers from oth 
schools 
pressures 
plans on his returnee, lest that rth 
be put in blackmailing ] t 


when he recei ther off 


“On-the-House” Consulting Service 


SKF Industries’ organized program provides free 
advice to distributors on every phase of business problems, 


from personnel recruiting to insurance buying. 


SKF Industries, Inc., big Philadelphia 
vanufacturer of ball bearing cong 
nto the consulting busin For nearh 

() lients,”” SKF will provide ad) 

1 just about every phase of busine 
tivitv—from insurance and taxes te 
cruiting and publicity. But every bit 
f the advice will be fr 


The clients will be the dist 
of SKF bearings. Under a new program, 
they will have access to the ertiré 
of SKF’s staff service Anv distributor 
with a problem can call David Eden, the 
director of di 
tions, who will channel the request to 
the nght SKF expert 

There are 
SKF savs. Its staff members have been 


ibutors 


rang< 


company’s tributor rela 


no limitations on the offer 


try} } thas re 
SKI wn ' + ) 
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Your group annuity dollars never 
stop working for you 


In today’s competition for manpower, its the “extras” 


that count in attracting and retaining good people. 


® Normal benefit programs are an important aid in 


attracting employees. 


© But it takes something especially good to hold 
experienced personnel — particularly when regu- 
lar benefit programs are “standard equipment” 


for your competitors. 


An A!tna Group Annuity Plan provides an all-im- 
portant “plus” in your package of group benefits — 


becomes more valuable with each passing year. 


The plan is designed for you 

A group annuity plan must be a perfect fit for your 
firm ... if your business has 15 or more eligible 
employees, our representative will show you (without 
obligation, of course) how we can custom-tailor such 
a plan for you. 
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feEtna Life Group Annuity 
Plans help you 


@ compete for top men 

@ reduce employee turnover 

@ gain tax advantages (employer and employee) 
@ provide orderly retirement 


@ open the way to promotions 


More businesses are group-in- 
sured with the étna Life than with 
any other company 


GROUP DIVISION 


ry any ie, 
LE TNA LIFE 
4 y 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 

















INVEST 
IN 
ALBERTA 


... centre of the 
Prairie Market 


ALASKA 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA ALBERTA 


THE LOGICAL PLACE FOR PLANT 
LOCATION SERVING WESTERN 
CANADA 


For informatior 

E. H. Parsons 
Director of Industria 
Development 

P.O. Box 190 
Calgary, Alta 





CALGARY POWER LTD. 


Serving the province of ALBERTA 





Viking Pumps used in 


food processing plant 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. Foods Division, processes Mrs. Tucker's vegetable 
oil products in its Texas plant. Soap stock is a by-product. As the material has a 
viscosity of 128,000 SSU, an “‘M” size heavy-duty, steel fitted Viking Pump is re- 
quired to move the thick, viscous stock to storage tanks, tank cars and trucks. 
Plant management states they are well pleased with this pump and the nine 
other Viking pump units they use in various stages of processing vegetable oils. 

Viking Pumps are famous for pumping thick liquids and semi-solids in the 
food processing, chemical processing and petroleum industries. If you have a 
thick liquid to pump, Viking will be glad to draw on its wealth of experience to 
help you solve it. For information, write for Catalogs Series C and Series M. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, It’s “ROTO-KING” Pumps 


Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities * See Your Classified Telephone Directory 








. . . the warmer the bond 
with SKF, the more likely 
the distributors are to fill an 
order with SKF bearings... 


(STORY on page 114) 


releases, prepare brochures, help find 
sources of money, and advise on union 
relations, taxes, insurance problems, and 
bank dealings 
¢ Campaign Pitch—The plan is part 
of a series of moves by SKF to get 
closer to its distributors. Most of them 
handle several competing brands of 
bearings and usu lv, SKF be lieves, th 
can select the brand to fill an ordet 
Ihe company reasons that the warme1 
the bond with SKF, the more likely the 
distributors are to fill an order with 
SKF bearings. Distributor sales are 
not only an important hunk of the com- 
pany’s total (the rest of the business 
comes from original equipment manu- 
facturers) but are the most profitabk 
part 

That’s why SKF launched a new 
distributor relations program about 2} 
years ago. It set up a council of eig] 
distributors who meet quarterly to bri 
complaints to SKF management and 
hear about new products, policies, an 
promotion plans. It appointed Eden di 
rector of distributor relations. It estab- 
lished new programs of distributor sales 
man training and distributor-oriented 
advertising. And it launched a cam 
paign to give its stronger outlets exclu 
sive territories and weed out the weaker 
ones; 150 distributors were dropped in 


1959 


ht 


ng 
to 








¢ Filling a Gap—Th nsulting set 
ice is the latest and most ambitious 
step Although it, too, is an arm of 
SKF’s sales efforts, the idea originated 
with Thomas F. Mort president 
for industrial relation, in the course of 
his management training activities 

Morri nducts monthly man 
ment seminars for all th Mp 
middle manager At each session, two 
men discuss their jobs. When Eden's 
turn came up, he told about the troub! 
he was having in improving relations 
with the distributor Morris was in 
terested. Later he went along wh 1 
group of th midd lanag it 
Eden’s sug tion lled 1 th 1 
pany’s Philadelphia distributor to d 
cuss his problem 

That’s when Morris hit on the staff 
servic plan—“‘It’s just like fillin 1a 
gap for them,” he sa He a there 
was “some w nderment”’ on the part if 
the rest of the company’s brass when 
he presented the idea, but he did get the 


go-ahead 

Ihe plan was unveiled to the mem 
bers of the distributors’ council a 1! 
quarterly meeting at the Great Oaks 
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Direct Copy Machine handles up to 1,000 copies 
an hour...at less than a penny a copy for materials 


Now! There's a Direct Copy Machine that turns out more work with increased quality — 
the new Ozamatic’ 60! Zips along at a brisk 40 feet per minute — turning out perfect copies 
every time, even with inexperienced operators. For example: the new Ozamatic 60 


handles originals up to 15 inches wide, and automatically separates each original into a 





specially engineered receiving tray, while directing copies into the developer. It's a 


feature found only on far more expensive models! The 1200-watt quartz lamp gives perfect 
uniformity of exposures. And—you can even copy photographic films without the slightesi 


bene;slls 


chance of damage! These are just a few of the literally hundreds of 


J J QM oe ee / om n i lnnal f)zalid ranr 
you can get from the new Ozamatic 60. Demonstra Contact your local Ozalid repr 
sentative, or write for descriptive brochure to: Oza SON —- -_ 
City, New York. A Divis / Of Ut C 1 PAL TET SC! ’ COrp. OZ . ce a 














New way to boost safety 


Notice how many of your employees 
“forget” to wear work gloves when the 
weather gets hot? The hardly-surpris- 
ing result is more nuisance hand in- 
juries that cost you money. To help 
meet this problem, Edmont has created 
this new “air-conditioned” glove that 
actually “breathes.’’ Normal hand 
action pumps cooling air through the 
perforated back to keep hands com- 
fortable. Made from Edmont’s vinyl- 
impregnated miracle fabric that is 
sure-gripping, machine washable, and 


outwears 8 oz. cotton gloves 5 to 1. 
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GO BACK 
3,000 YEARS 


Fly ETHIOPIAN to the 
exotic land of the Queen of 
Sheba. Ancient Ethiopia is 
today’s newest travel 
adventure, one of the most 
spectacularly beautiful 
countries in the world. 
Superb climate. Modern 
hotels. Fly to Addis Ababa 
from Frankfurt, Germany on 
Ethiopian Airlines luxurious 
DC-6B's. Stop over in 
Athens, Cairo, Khartoum, 
Asmara and on to Nairobi. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices 
in the United States and 
Europe— YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


CAAPRS ALC VIE « 


ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


Prehistoric Ethiopian Obelisk 
at Axum 





Free Offer to Employers: We 
make more than 50 types of coated and 
treated fabric gloves that outperform 
ordinary cotton, leather, or rubber 
gloves. Usual cost savings run 40% 
to 70%. Tell us your operation. We 
will recommend correct gloves and 
send samples for on-the-job test. 
Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 


Edmont 
Canada Ltd 
Cowans ville 


Quebec 


Investing 
in 
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Founded in 1880 

Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Toky 

188 Offices throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: New York: L Ca 





. . . one distributor feels it 
is a choice way of cement- 
ing goodwill that “will come 
back to them sponge cake.” 

(STORY on page 114) 


Yacht Club in Marvland. They were 
so enthusiastic that a scheduled | 
session stretched t 
other distributor ire being notified 
SKF vice-presidents 
about what services their divisions can 
offer; the tapes will 
tributor 
¢ Example—Here’s how one distributo 
has alread 
plan: 
Squier, Schilling & Skiff Di of 
Alban Corp. wanted help with its em- 
ployment procedures. Its pre 


taken ad\ 


Howard Begg, sent Morris it ipplica 
tion form and asked for his criticism 


Morris replied, ““While we believe it 


better than many we have seen, we do 
not feel it is as comprehensive as it 
should be.” He also sent a copy of 
SKF’s recruitment and selection man- 
ual. 

Begg liked SKF’s forms. Mor nt 
him a supply—one set for sales and ex- 
ecutive personnel, another for other 


workers—with the Squier, Schilling & 
Skiff name imprinted instead of SKF’s. 
Then he SS&S 


reviewed reports was 
getting on prospective employees from 
an outside psvchological testing or 


c , in ) ] 
ganization ich) and sug 


u 
SKF could provide the same kind of 


reports free 


it SSO « ooest 


Morris and Begg finally decided that 
SS&S would have candidates fill out the 
SKF forms and take tests provided by 
SKF. SKF would then re the 
check the applicant’s 1 
employers, and gi 
& Skiff a written report 
didat« 
¢ Money Well Spent—If 
creases SKF’s staff work load t 
it will hire more people. S 
hasn’t timated the numl 
quests for help it expect r th 
Whatever it sts, the comp 
will be listed as “‘sal exp 
ynsidered money W pen 
Is there any dang 
ing too intimate ly wolved 11 list 
} ° Morris doesn’t thinl 
Begg Id 
see it as al SKI 
nate their distributors,” Beg 
“After all, vou don’t hay t mal 
use of the services if vou yn’t 
to.” But h 
of cementing goodwill. Rememl is 
the expression about id 
the waters, Begg feels sure th 
program “wi n | 


. 1 
sponge Cake 


utor’s 
so, nor does Howard 


iv attempt 
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THE TREND 





Why Growth Is a Campaign Issue 


The rate of growth of the U.S. economy has 
emerged from the learned economic journals 
(BW—Jan.23’60,p52) to become one of the major 
issues in the coming election. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy and the Democrats have 
come out flatly for a growth rate of at least 5%; 
their party platform states: “We Democrats believe 
that our economy can and must grow at an average 
rate of 5% annually, almost twice as fast as our 
average annual rate since 1953.” 

Though Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller is not offici- 
ally a Presidential candidate but only the would-be 
beneficiary of a Republican draft, he, too, has com- 
mitted himself to at least a 5% growth rate—or bet- 
ter yet, a 6% rate, which he thinks is feasible. 

Vice-Pres. Richard Nixon has refused to specify 
the growth rate that he favors—evidencing a so- 
phistication that may be more appropriate to a pro- 
fessional statistician than to a candidate for office. 
In the circumstances, his wariness, however justi- 
fied on technical grounds, may have been a tactical 
mistake. His opponents have leaped on the term 
“growthmanship”—which he applied to those who, 
he believes, play a numbers game with growth 
statistics—to try to prove that Nixon is antigrowth. 

If this were so, it would indeed be a serious charge 
against Nixon. But it isn’t so. His “growthmanship” 
speech—delivered before the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce on June 21—is perfectly explicit on 
the importance of growth as a means of “widening 
opportunity for all of our citizens” and as a means 
of staving off the Communist challenge. But the 
growth issue, said Nixon, is not one of ends but of 
means. More specifically, the central question is 
the role of government in stimulating economic 
activity. 

Here, in fact, is the real issue which the coming 
campaign can either clarify or muddy. This issue 
takes one into many subjects that have not hitherto 
been thought of as “growth” questions—monetary 
policy, agriculture, education, natural resources, 
transportation, depressed areas, world trade. 

But the central issue in the growth debate is cer- 
tain to revolve about the national budget and tax 
structure. That is where the real issue between 
Democrats and Republicans will be joined. 

There is already widespread agreement among 
both conservative and liberal economists (page 25) 
that our present tax structure is one of the most 
serious drags on national growth. At our present 
level of government spending, our tax structure 
would throw off a surplus of at least $7-billion—if-we 
were to run at full employment. But partly because 
the tax burden is so heavy we don’t run at full 
employment. Hence our growth rate sags and our 
budget surpluses don’t show up. Recessions, in fact, 
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come along with enough frequency to produce ma- 
jor downslides in revenues—and huge deficits in the 
budget. But that growth in the debt hits the Treas- 


ury after the recession is over—too late to provide 
much contra-cyclical support for business, but just 
in time to put heavy pressure on the money markets, 
shove up interest rates, slow down the recovery. 


Public vs. Private 


The Democrats propose to solve the problem of 
slow growth by increasing government expenditures 
for important national purposes—defense, health, 
education, urban redevelopment, science, and re- 
search. They stand prepared to raise taxes if neces- 
sary, but suggest that, if they can just get growth 
up to a 5% annual rate, revenues will be great 
enough so that the public jobs can be done without 
an increase in taxes. To fight recessions, the Demo- 
crats say, they might increase public works or put 
through “temporary tax cuts.” 

Nixon and the Republicans, clearly, would prefer 
to get growth primarily through the expansion of 
the private sector—and this would mean a heavier 
emphasis on tax reduction, as a growth stimulant. 
But Nixon has deliberately steered away from tak- 
ing an ideological anti-government line. “If we are 
to grow at a maximum rate,” he has said, “we must 
recognize the continuing need for investment in the 
public sector—in our public education establish- 
ment, in our nation’s transportation system, in the 
renewal of our run-down urban areas, in the devel- 
opment of our natural and human resources, in pro- 
viding imaginative new leadership for the exciting 
scientific and technological revolution 

And, hanging over Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats is the great budgetary unknown that’s largely 
beyond our control: the aggressive maneuvers of the 
Communists, which may force us to spend much 
more on defense before the protracted war is over 

The budget-fiscal-growth policies of the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats thus complexly overlap to a 
degree—but not so much that they can’t be differ- 
entiated: The Democrats are predisposed to rely 
more upon government programs, the Republicans 
upon the private economy. 

What the nation deserves from both parties, after 
the hoopla of the election period is over, is: 

¢ A tough and fair appraisal of public needs. 

¢ The readiness to shove taxes down, if the re- 
appraisal of government needs shows that they will 
not sop up all the extra revenue that full-employ- 
ment growth would yield. 

e A determined effort to make the tax system 
more flexible and more equitable 

Quite a job—but an absolutely crucial one on all 
counts. 
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Creating Impressions bevond words 


Whatever vour letters sav. tvped on an IBM “Executive” 


Klectric, they sav the most impressive things about you. 


IBM 
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